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PREFACE 


On the 28th of June 1914 the nephew and heir pre¬ 
sumptive to the Emperor Francis Joseph, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, was assassinated by a young Herze¬ 
govinian student at Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina; Austrian territory which had been annexed 
by the Dual Monarchy in 1908. 

On the following 28th of July the Austro-Hungarian 
Government declared war on Serbia. On the ist of 
August the German Government, Austria’s ally, declared 
war on Russia; and the next day the German army 
invaded the neutral territory of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, while the German Minister in Brussels 
presented to the Government of Belgium (also a neutral 
country) an ultimatum which had been drafted as early 
as the 26th of July. On the 3rd of August the German 
Government declared war on France, the ally of Russia; 
on the 4th of August the German Army invaded Belgian 
territory, and on the same day the British Government 
declared war on Germany. On the 3rd and 4th of August 
respectively Italy and Rumania, the allies of Germany 
and Austria, announced their decision to remain neutral 
and to take no part in the European conflict which had 
thus broken out. Such is the bare sequence of events 
which took place in the historic few days known as “the 
crisis of 1914.” 

The object of tliis book, which is deliberately set down 
in plain conversational language, without any pretension 
to literary polish, is to give a brief account of the events 
of the period reduced to their essentials; to exhibit in 
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broad outlines their sequence, inter-relationship, and 
general colour, and to present the quality of the atmo¬ 
sphere in which they took place. 

The reader will find, so far as the text itself is con¬ 
cerned, no critical apparatus, no footnotes, no discus¬ 
sion of authorities, nor any of the paraphernalia which 
usually characterizes learned works. But, as it is the essence 
of the historical method to admit no statement simply 
on the authority of the person who makes it, whether he 
be modest student or famous author, it is essential that 
the reader of this summary should be able to keep a 
proper check on its contents; and I have therefore added 
an appendix containing all the references necessary for the 
verification of the facts, together with a list of the major 
publications and principal historical works which are 
indispensable to any study of the subject. 

I beheve that such a summary may prove of value 
It is naturaUy addressed not so much to specialists as to 
the general reader, who would be overwhelmed or dis¬ 
couraged by the mass of official documents, special 
propaganda, legal commentaries, and technical historical 
works which have been published on the subject; for the 
number of texts and other works to which reference is 
needed runs into several tens of thousands. 

The reader will find here no opinions for which the 
author taelf IS responsible. The only personal opinions 
mduded m the narrative are those of two German 
Alters, Eugen Fischer and Hermann Lutz. Their ver- 

Zt correspond at all points with 

to which I have endeavoured to present, in particular 

iSjr- '' sigi^ificance of the Russian 

mobilization and the apportionment of so-called “respon- 
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Preface 

sibility” among the various European Governments; 
but it seems to me all the more valuable to present their 
views, inasmuch as these two writers, each deeply and 
sincerely patriotic, were members of the committee set 
up by the German Reichstag to investigate the causes 
of the war, and carried out their task with the utmost 
possible historical exactitude. Thus their views offer the 
soimdest guarantee of sincerity, and no national sus¬ 
ceptibility or scruple can be offended by what they have 
to say. 

It will be noted that the text contains many words, 
phrases, and extracts of some length placed between 
quotation marks. I have adopted this procedure in order 
to devote the utmost possible space to authentic docu¬ 
mentary evidence; the facts are allowed to speak for 
themselves, as they appear from the German and Austrian 
sources upon which I have almost exclusively relied. 




FOREWORD TO THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 

There is some slight variation between this translation 
and the original French text. 

1. Some printers’ errors have been corrected, some 
quotations which were previously incomplete or imper¬ 
fect have been amended, and two dates which had been 
wrongly cited are here set right. But none of these altera¬ 
tions (about 40) in the original French text of 218 pages 
modify the work in any way or touch upon any essential 
point. 

2. In the French text the references and notes at the 

end of the book refer the reader for the most part to the 
French translation of official and other sources; but it 
has in the present volume seemed more convenient to 
give the references to the documents in their original 
form. ® 
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THE CAUSES OF THE WORLD WAR 


CHAPTER I 

AUSTRO-SERBIAN ANTAGONISM BEFORE 1914 

The events that followed the outrage at Sarajevo in the 
course of the summer of 1914 were closely connected 
with the conflicting aims of Austria and Serbia; and 
the tension between these two countries was again only 
one aspect of the duel between pan-Germanism and 
pan-Slavism which had been growing more and more 
acute for the past ten years. 

Austro-Hungarian Hostility to the Creation 
of Jugoslavia 

After being successively ousted from Italy and Germany 
as a result of the nationalist movements which marked 
the nineteenth century, Austria sought a new political 
orientation. Constituted a Dual Monarchy together with 
Hungary (1867), and now become an essentially Danubian 
State, she made friends with the young German Empire, 
hoping through this support to find compensation in the 
Balkans for the power which she had lost elsewhere. 
As early as 1878, at the Congress of Berlin, Austria 
obtained an important advantage: she was entrusted with 
the administration of Bosnia-Herzegovina, which had 
rebelled against Turkish domination; and was thus 
favourably placed in view of the approaching break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire. But at the same time she struck 
at the very heart of the young Jugoslav nationality which 
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was in course of resurrection, and came into conflict with 
the South Slavs. 

It must be remembered that Jugoslavia was at this 
time still no more than an imaginary nation, split up 
politically into several groups. Two among them, Serbia 
and Montenegro, though freed from the Turkish yoke 
remained impotent in their autonomy, isolated as they 
were from each other by the sandjak of Novi-Bazar 
which was garrisoned by Austria and thrust like an “iron 
wedge” into Old Serbia herself. To the west, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina formed a third fragment, occupied and 
administered by Austria-Hungary. Further west again, 
between the Drave and the Adriatic, were to be found 
the Croats and the Dalmatians, who while they differed 
from the Serbs in religion remained in racial and lin¬ 
guistic communion with them. 

AH these South Slavs were animated by a common 
aspiration towards liberty and unity. They dreamed of 
re-establishing the old Empire of Dushan the Great 
which had been destroyed by the Turks, they hated their 
Austrian and Hungarian oppressors; and Russia, a Power 
which was the natural patron of all Slavs, interested 
herself in their claims. 

What was the policy of Vienna and Budapest towards 
them? Since the compromise of 1867, the Slav question 
had become, internally as weU. as externally, one of the 
gravest problems with which the Dual Monarchy had to 
deal. From the internal point of view, despite the ethnical 
proportion of Slav elements—^who, in the north as well 
as in the south, made up nearly half the population of 
the Empire—-Hungary was particularly hostile to the idea 
of a Triple Monarchy. The South Slavs were hated, 
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despised, and persecuted, and from the external point 
of view, the example of Germany and Italy aroused fears 
lest a united Jugoslav State should be formed around 
the Serbian nucleus, to the detriment of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, thus forming an obstacle to that 
Monarchy’s aspirations in the region of the Lower 
Danube and towards Salonika. 

For a quarter of a century after the Treaty of Berlin 
Austria managed to keep Serbia in a condition of tutelage 
through the medium of her Sovereign, who was entirely 
under Austrian influence. But in 1903 a national reaction 
led to a bloody dynastic upheaval; and the reigning famil y 
of Obrenovitch was replaced by that of Karageorgevitch. 
Henceforth the Dual Monarchy was to take advantage of 
every occasion which seemed propitious to adopt a more 
and more aggressive attitude and to thwart the realiza¬ 
tion of Jugoslavian aspirations. 

The Annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
Her first opportunity was provided by the Turkish crisis 
of 1908, which occurred on the morrow of the Russo- 
Japanese war. Russia had emerged from it weakened 
and in no position to take strong measures abroad, and 
Austria decided to transform her provisional occupation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina into definite annexation. 

She succeeded in doing so without having to resort to 
force. It sufficed for the Emperor Francis Joseph to issue 
a proclamation, in time of peace, to the effect that he 
was fulfilhng the desires of the populations under Austr ian 
occupation by placing them under the effective sovereignty 
of his Crown. Goaded to wrath by this violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin, Serbia proposed to offer active resis- 
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tance; she mobilized her army, counting on the support 
of Russia; but the Czar’s Government felt itself unable 
to back the Belgrade Government by force of arms and 
England and France despite their close relations with 
Russia were not disposed to engage in a conflict over 
the Balkans. On the other hand Aehrenthal, the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, was strongly 
supported by Billow, the German Chancellor, who went 
so far as to send an ultimatum to the Cabinet in St. 
Petersburg, calling upon it to accept the change which 
had taken place in the situation laid down by the Treaty 
of Berlin. 

Thus supported, Aehrenthal succeeded in imposing a 
humiliation on Serbia, and the Powers-desirous above 
all to avoid more serious complications—were consenting 
parties. He compelled Serbia to make a solemn declara¬ 
tion (March 31, 1909) “that her rights were not affected 
by the fait accompli,^' and that she undertook to live 
henceforth “as a good neighbour” to Austria. William II, 
congratulating Francis Joseph on the success of his 
policy, predicted that the annexation would be a “blessing” 
to Bosnia-Herzegovina. But Serbia was never to recon¬ 
cile herself to what she regarded as a “mutilation”; and 
the German Minister in Belgrade himself wrote, at the 
beginning of July 1914, that the capitulation of 1908-9 
inflicted on the Serbian soul a wound which has never 
healed.”(i) 


The Agram and Friedjung Trials 
The Serbian people were to retain no less bitter a memory 
of anotiier event which occurred at the timp of the 
annexation: the prosecution of leaders and members of 
20 
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the Serbo-Croat coalition which had been carrying on 
successful propaganda in favour of the union of all South 
Slav elements. Thirty-one of them, accused of high 
treason and aflBiliation with Serbian secret societies, were 
condemned by the Agram court to hard labour after a 
charge and trial of so scandalous a nature that they had 
subsequently to be pardoned. The documents on which 
the prosecution had relied to justify the charge of con¬ 
spiracy with the complicity of Serbia against the Austro- 
Hungarian State were afterwards utilized by the historian 
Friedjung, whom the leaders of the coalition brought to 
justice in their turn^ and it has been established by 
the Czech professor Masaryk tliat these documents were 
forged at the Austrian legation in Belgrade. 

The revelation of these forgeries provided one more 
element to increase the Serbian hatred of Vienna; and 
also made a great stir abroad, to the moral detriment of 
the Dual Monarchy, the effects of which still persisted 
in the month of June 1914.(2) 

The Balkan IVars 

The Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913 which followed the 
Italo-Turkish war of 1911, deepened Serbia’s resentment 
against Austria. In 1912, when the armies of the Balkan 
League, formed (under the auspices of Russia) between 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece, had defeated 
the Sultan’s army, captured Macedonia, and reached the 
gates of Constantinople, Austria decided to mobilize 
against Serbia in order to prevent her from reaping the 
fruits of her victories. She opposed the acquisition by 
the Serbian kingdom of a port of access and a naval base 
on the Adriatic; she sought to thwart its development 
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by the creation of an autonomous Albania, which would 
constitute a barrier between Serbia and the sea; and she 
refused to let Montenegro establish herself on the 
Albanian coast. 

But it was not only Serbia that Austria was prepared 
to combat by force of arms. Believing that Russia might 
come to Serbia’s assistance, she also mobilized in the 
frontier province of Galicia. The moderating influence 
of all the Powers however averted any outbreak of war, 
at the price of the Czar’s acquiescence in the Austrian 
demands: no access by Serbia to the Adriatic, and the 
creation of an Albanian State. 

During the second Balkan war—^that of Bulgaria (sup¬ 
ported by Vienna) against her allies of the year before— 
the Serbian virtories again aroused the anxiety of Austria, 
who once more contemplated attacking her; but Italy 
and Germany refused to make themselves her accomplices, 
and by the Treaty of Bucharest (August to, 1913) Serbian 
territory was largely increased in Macedonia, while 
Montenegro received an outlet to the sea. 

Two months later, however, an ultimatum from Vienna 
compelled Serbia to evacuate the strategic, points which 
she had just occupied on the Albanian frontier. Ger¬ 
many, who had previously united her efforts with those of 
the other Powers in the interests of peace, now approved 
this policy on the part of Vienna and assured Austria 
that she could count “absolutely” upon her support. 
But the Serbs, proud of their brilliant military success, 
retained keen resentment agamst Austria-Hungary, who 
had showed herself so pitilessly hostile to their national 
rebirth; and the Government of Vienna, to which the 
Treaty of Bucharest was a “bitter blow,” could not resign 
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itself to the consequences of that settlement. It could 
not accept either the increase of Russian prestige in the 
Balkans, or the expansion of the kingdom of Serbia— 
towards which the aspirations of the South Slav subjects 
of the Dual Monarchy, inspired by the victories of their 
brethren across the frontier, would inevitably turn more 
and more. Henceforth the aim of Vienna was a revision 
of the treaty.(3) 

The Violence of Austrian Peeling against Serbia 
Desire for revenge was strongly felt in Austrian military 
circles, and it is ceaselessly expressed in the conversation, 
letters, and memoirs of Conrad von Hotzendorf, the Chief 
of the General Staff. His favourite theme was that “any 
Balkan policy” ought to aim at the annexation of Serbia, 
an adversary whom he qualified as “aggressive” and 
“inexorable.” There was no other way of salvation in 
the “struggle for existence” to which Austria was con¬ 
demned by the South Slav danger. A fortnight after the 
Treaty of Bucharest, this main objective—the leit-motiv 
of all his policy—is strongly expressed to Berchtold, 
Aerenthal’s successor; he tells him that “to attain the 
final goal, it would be worth while to assume the respon¬ 
sibility of a war, with all its consequences.”(4) It 
been reckoned that he proposed to enter into armed 
conflict with Serbia twenty-five times between January i 
1913, and June i, 1914.(5) 

Conrad’s ideas, and what was called his “fanaticism 
for war,” gradually penetrated into non-military oflficial 
circles, and strengthened their hatred and contempt for 
the Serbs, those “cowards,” “savages,” “bandits,” 
“vermm.” The Austro-Hungarian authorities in Bosnia- 
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Herzegovina earnestly demanded the punishment of 
“Serbian provocation” by war, which would free the 
Monarchy from danger and maintain it in the rank of a 
Great Power.(6) 

The Expected Intervention of Russia in the Event 
of Aggression against Serbia 
When Conrad referred to “all the consequences” of a 
war, he implied the intervention of Russia. The Govern¬ 
ment of Vienna—like all other Governments—^knew that 
Russia could not abandon Serbia to her fate if she were 
attacked with a view to her dismemberment, and that 
in such a case a general war would break out. Conrad 
himself declared “it is inevitable that the intervention 
of Russia against the Dual Monarchy should also 
provoke the intervention of Germany against Russia, 
and thereby also the intervention of France against Ger¬ 
many.” Such a result was, indeed, unavoidable in view 
of the obligations of the Austro-German AlHance on 
the one hand and the Franco-Russian Alliance on the 
other.(7) 

It was precisely to ward off this terrible threat that 
the Powers of the Entente, with the firm support of 
Germany, had hitherto prevented Vienna from com¬ 
mitting any irreparable act. 


Anxiety in Europe inspired by German Policy 
A mere bird’s-eye view of the state of Europe enables 
us to understand that an armed conflict between Austria 
and Serbia might well lead to a general conflagration, for 
during the past twelve years poHtical tension between the 
24 
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principal Powers had been growing, and armaments had 
undergone a significant development. 

From 1902 onwards the evolution of Italian and 
British policy had modified the respective positions of 
the two groups which, during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, had formed the Triple Alliance and 
the Dual Alliance. On the one hand, Italy had made 
friends with France and renounced die pnn'oeative 
attitude towards that Power which she had taken up 
under Crispi; her presence in the Triple Alliance had 
lost any aggressive character. On the other hand, England, 
restive under the rebuffs she encountered in Berlin at 
the hands of William II, and anxious about the manifes¬ 
tations of the new German policy—the WcU-politik 
or world policy which threatened her own commercial 
and maritime supremacy—had been led to make friends 
with France and settle their mutual interests by an 
Entente Cordiale (1904). 

Germany took offence at this twofold approach to 
France which, following upon the I'ranco-Russian Alli¬ 
ance, shook the foundations of the Bismarckian edifice. 
Regarding the Franco-English Entente as a threat to hei- 
self, she tried to break it by a preliminary “trial of 
strength,” and took advantage of the reverses which had 
left Russia weakened through her war with Japan in 
order to intervene in Morocco. Europe, in 1905, came 
within a hair’s-breadth of a conllagration. 

In order to maintain peace, France accepted the 
humiliation of sacrificing Delcasse, the Minister who had 
negotiated the Entente Cordiale. But the Conference of 
Algeciras, assembled at the request of the Wilhclmstrasse, 
though it lulled the storm served only to confirm the 
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new positions on the European chessboard; and Germany 
remained dissatisfied with the comparative failure of her 
intervention. 

Three years later thanks to the Turkish revolution, 
Austria in her turn, vigorously supported by Germany, 
made a fresh trial of strength—this time against Russia— 
by annexing Bosnia-Herzegovina. A Russian capitulation 
crowned her effort, by which the Slav soul was humiliated 
and an open abscess left in the body of Europe (1908-9). 

Meanwhile England was making friends with Russia; 
and Germany, seeing an Anglo-Franco-Russian Triple 
Entente taking shape just at the very moment when Italy 
seemed to be detaching herself from the Triple Alliance, 
was obsessed by the idea of “encirclement,” the initiative 
for which she attributed to Paris and London. Two years 
had barely passed before the WiUielmstrasse brought the 
conflict of 1905 to life again by a fresh demonstration in 
Morocco, and once more tried to test the strength of the 
Entente, at the risk of endangering peace. The crisis (1911) 
was intense, and it ended in a laborious compromise, 
leaving an atmosphere of storm over Europe. 

But though England in this crisis had from tlie very 
first moment taken up a position in close contact with 
France she nevertheless remained ready to seek an 
understanding with Germany, in order to put a stop to 
the maritime rivalry which for the past fifteen years 
had been threatening the peace of the world. This was 
the object of the mission of Lord Haldane, Secretary of 
State for War, to Berlin after the events of 1911. But the 
mission failed, because William II and his advisers sought 
to tie England’s hands and made any imderstanding 
between England and Germany conditional upon a pro- 
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raise of British neutrality in the event of a Franco- 
German war. 

It was at this moment that the Balkan war broke out: 
a final crisis which still further aggravated the general 
situation by suddenly reopening the question of the 
break-up of Turkey, and at the same time reawakening 
the antagonism between the Austro-German Powers and 
Russia. 

At a period when the circumstances of the Balkan war 
gave grounds for fear of a conflict between Austria and 
Russia, the Franco-English agreement of November 1912 
was negotiated. There was no question either of an alli¬ 
ance, or even of an absolute promise of military support: 
aU that England undertook, through the medium of 
a simple exchange of letters between the two Foreign 
Offices, was that if the international situation should 
become threatening the two countries should proceed to 
a common examination of it, and decide whether there 
were ground for carrying into effect the technical arrange¬ 
ments which had already been prepared in cooperation 
between the two General Staffs—^which arrangements 
did not however impose any direct obligation upon the 
Government of either country. The mainspring of 
British poHcy was the necessity of resisting the growing 
naval power of Germany: since an understanding with 
Germany had proved impossible England also strengthened 
her fleet, and the other European Great Powers also began 
to participate in the “armaments race.” 

So far as land forces were concerned, the initiative 
was similarly taken by Germany in the course of the 
years 1911 and 1912. Her greatest effort was made in 
the first half of 1913, when a law which considerably 
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increased her army was debated and passed in the Reich¬ 
stag; and it was as a reply to this that France once more 
altered her system of military service, reverting to the 
period of service for three years which she had recently 
abandoned. Russia also drafted a programme for 
strengthening her army, improving its equipment and 
increasing the efficiency of her railway system; but this 
programme was not to be completed until 1917. There 
was even a project for a naval understanding between 
Russia and England, but this also had not yet been carried 
into effect by the middle of the year 1914. 

Germany convinced of the Peaceful Intentions 
of the Entente 

Thus all Europe lived in a state of anxiety, and it was 
felt that the general peace might be broken at any moment. 
But at the same time the situation presented this peculiar 
characteristic: Germany, whose political activity was so 
generally disquieting, was perfectly aware that the inten¬ 
tions of the Entente were peaceful. 

There are numerous testimonies to this effect, and one 
of the most striking is a letter from Moltke to Conrad. 
In the month of March 1914 Moltke wrote: “I do not 
believe that Russia is seeking, or will provoke in the near 
future, any cause of war against Austria, or—^what comes 
to the same thing—against Germany, and there is even 
less reason to anticipate an aggressive attitude on the part 
of France than on the part of Russia.” Moltke was 
convinced that, even though France was applying herself 
to strengthening her ally from the military point of view, 
“she would have difficulty in forcing her at short notice 
into a war against the Triple Alliance”: finally, he em- 
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phasized the position of prudent reserve maintained by 
England.(8) 

Another particularly notable testimony is that of the 
Austrian ambassador in Paris, a few days before the 
assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. After 
a conversation with President Poincare about Albania in 
the presence of the Italian ambassador, he wrote to his 
Government that clearly the French statesman “desires 
to avoid complications as far as possible.”(9) 


The German Fear of ’’’’Encirclement^ 

But the Emperor William II, the German General Staff, 
and the WiUielmstrasse nevertheless believed themselves 
to be the victims of a plot on the part of the Powers 
against German security. They attributed to them, as 
we have seen, a desire to “encircle” Germany and pre¬ 
vent—as they expressed it—a great nation from obtain¬ 
ing “her place in the sun.” This idea became daily more 
deeply rooted in their minds. William II received the 
American, Colonel House, the friend and representative 
of President Wilson, at Potsdam in June 1914^ and 
made this statement to him: “Germany has been poor, 
she is now growing rich, and a few more years of peace 
will make her so. She is menaced on every side. The 
bayonets of Europe are directed at her.”(io) 

The Aggressive Spirit in German High Circles 
At the moment when he used such language it was 
already several months since the Emperor, and with him 
the chief personnel of the Wilhehnstrasse, had modified 
the pacific point of view which they had adopted during 
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the late Balkan wars. They now all contemplated the 
possibility of a general conflict between the Triple Alli¬ 
ance and the Triple Entente, whose point of departure 
would be military action by Austria against Serbia. They 
felt that their Viennese ally could not remain in the 
state of weakness and inferiority to which the Treaty 
of Bucharest had reduced it, and that Austrian policy 
should be directed to the earliest possible recovery of 
that prestige which had been lost to Russia in the Balkans. 

During the autumn of 1913 William II repeatedly 
expressed his opinion in the clearest possible terms. To 
Conrad he declared that, in his view, “the measure is 
full”: he recommended energetic action against Serbia 
and promised his full support. “You may count upon my 
support. The other (Powers) are not ready, and will make 
no effort to prevent your action. You must be in Belgrade 
in a couple of days. I have always been a partisan of peace, 
but there are limits to such a policy: I have read much 
about war, and I know what it means, but none the less 
a situation finally arises in which a Great Power can no 
longer remain a spectator but must draw the sword.”(ii) 
A few days later he said much the same thing to 
Berchtold, the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He thought it necessary to crush the Pan-Slavist menace, 
and felt that “the Slavs are not born to command, but 
to obey. They must be reminded of the fact; and if 
they tbinlr that salvation will come to them from Belgrade, 
they must be shown that they are wrong.” Serbia should 
be “tamed,” and compelled to put her army “at Austria’s 
disposal,” so that the security of the Dual Monarchy 
migVit be guaranteed, and he added: “If the Serbs refuse, 
then force must be applied; for when His Majesty the 
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imperor Francis Joseph commands the Serbian Govem- 
nent must obey; and if it does not, Belgrade must be 
bombarded until His Majesty’s demands are carried out.” 
Jfilliam II promised to support any action by Austria, 
md—accompanying his words with gesture—he declared 
bdmself “ready to draw the sword at any moment if the 
idvance (of Austria) requires it.” He also confided to 
Berchtold that Russia was incapable of waging war for 
the next six years, and that therefore “there need be no 
anxiety so far as she is concerned.”(i2) 

Scarcely had this conversation with Berchtold taken 
place flian the Kaiser dumbfounded and alarmed the 
King of the Belgians by revealing the full scope of his 
hopes and plans. He declared a war “inevitable and near 
at hand”—a victorious war against France, still obstinately 
clinging to the idea of revenge and recalcitrant to any 
understanding with Germany. Moltke himself at the 
same time talked in the same sense. 

The German Emperor was therefore clearly won over 
to the idea of a war which would break out in the Balkans, 
and at once spread to the whole of Europe.(i3) 

The Designs of the German General Staff against the 
Neutrality of Belgium 

It is difficult to say to just what influence this change of 
mind on the Kaiser’s part was due. Eaderlen Wachter, 
the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, attributed it 
to the bellicose advice which was given to William II 
by his own family.(i4) But the influence of his military 
entourage was undoubtedly very strong. The German 
General Staff had long since drafted the following plan 
of campaign, which was the work of Count Schlieffen: 
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in case of a conflict with France, Germany would attack 
through Holland and Belgium—that is to say, through 
two neutral countries. This plan, drafted as early as 1899, 
had been modified to some extent by its author in 1904: 
in that year ScUieffen would even have liked Billow 
to take advantage of the political situation of the Entente 
Powers in order to pick a quarrel with France at a 
moment when she was isolated and could count neither 
upon England, weakened by the Boer War, nor upon 
Russia, engaged in her conflict with Japan. He pressed 
the Chancellor to exploit the Moroccan question with this 
object in view.(i5) WiUiam II was aware of the Schlieffen 
plan and in favour of it; for in 1905, indignant over the 
visit of a British squadron to the Baltic Sea and contem¬ 
plating the possibihty of war with Great Britain, he 
proposed that an ultimatum should at once be sent to 
Belgium and France, summoning tliem, within a period 
of six hours, to take sides for or against Germany. “And 
we ought to invade Belgium,” he added, “whatever her 
declaration may be.” But Billow thought it wiser not 
to give Belgium any hint of Germany’s intentions; for 
she would be sure to fortify herself against Germany 
and warn France, who would take steps to meet such 
a possible danger.(i6) 

When he became Chief of the General Staff, Moltke 
adopted some of his predecessor’s ideas. At the beginning 
of the year 1913 his colleague. General Ludendorff, fore¬ 
saw a struggle on the French front and the Russian front 
at one and the same time, and the following guiding 
principles were then formulated: “Stand on the defensive 
on one side with weak forces, so as to be in a position to 
take the offensive on the other side. This latter side can 
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never be other than the French side. There a rapid decision 
may be expected, whereas an offensive campaign on the 
Russian side would be endless. But, in order to act on 
the offensive against France, it will be necessary to 
violate the neutrality of Belgium.”(i 7 ) 

The idea that the European situation and the unpre¬ 
paredness of the Entente in the event of an outbreak of 
war created favourable circumstances which should be 
turned to immediate account, was expressed to Conrad 
by Moltke on May 12, 1914. Two months earlier, as we 
have seen, Moltke had admitted the peaceful intentions 
of Russia, France, and England. “If we delay any longer,” 
he now wrote to his Austrian colleague, “the chances of 
success will be diminished.” Moltke confided to Conrad 
his hopes of “making an end of France six weeks after 
the opening of hostilities, or at least being far enough 
advanced to transfer the bulk of our forces to the Eastern 
front.”(i8) A few days later (June i, 1914) he made 
similar statements to Baron von Eckardstein, the former 
German charge d’affaires in London.(19) 

These testimonies, emanating from the most highly 
qualified personages, bear witness to a continuity of out¬ 
look and objective directed towards early military action 
to be initiated by the Central Empires. Since these plans 
were known to the other Powers, or at least suspected 
by them, they judged the state of mind of the German 
Government to be highly dangerous for the preservation 
of peace; for acts of intimidation had already been 
observed and the German Government had ordered the 
construction of strategic railways close up to the Belgian 
frontier. 
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A Public Opinion in Germany aroused in favour of War 
German public opinion, strongly influenced during the 
past few years by Pan-Germanic propaganda, was also 
becoming accustomed to the idea of war, and the great 
popular success of the works of certain military writers 
shortly before the events of 1914 had a profound effect; 
for example, Germany and the Next War, by General 
von Bernhardi, the first edition of which appeared in. 
1911. Another book, later in date (March 1914), by 
Colonel Frobenius, recommended Germany to seize 
“the hour of destiny,” and take aggressive action before 
Russia and France, urged on by England, had finished 
their preparations; and before they were in a position to 
engage in a decisive struggle against peaceful Germany. 

“Never,” declared Colonel Frobenius, “has any people 
been attacked more unjustly than Germany will be in 
the next war. Never has any nation given such proof of 
patience and long suffering as Germany has given during 
the last few years, at a time when jealousy has sought to 
provoke her from all directions. If there were ever a 
people, if there were ever a Sovereign, who showed a 
firm desire to be a citadel of peace, that country is Ger¬ 
many and that Sovereign is the Emperor William II.”(2o) 
This widely accepted thesis—^that of a preventive war 
against sworn enemies, but enemies as yet insufficiendy 
prepared for action—was to triumph in the month of 
July 1914. 

One may sum up the foregoing preliminary argument 
as follows; there was a powder-magazine in the Balkans, 
which would inevitably explode at a touch; and to go 
near it with a match must be the deliberate provocation 
of a general war. But strained though the relations 
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between the two opposing groups of Powers might be, 
it was possible, given good will, to avoid setting fire to 
the magazine; and the historians least unfavourable to 
German military propaganda recognize that war was not 
bound to break out through circumstances beyond the 
power of human control in 1914, any more than in 1909 
or 1911.(21) 

If that immense conflagration took place, there could 
be no avoiding the conclusion that somebody had deliber¬ 
ately fired the powder-magazine. 
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THE SARAJEVO OUTRAGE 
The Assassination 

ON Sunday the 28th of June, 1914, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, who was taking part in the Austrian manceuvres 
in the neighbourhood of Sarajevo as inspector of the 
artnv paid a State visit to the capital of Bosnia together 
with his morganatic wife, Sophia Chotek, Duchess of 
Hohenberg. The visit had been announced some time 

beforehand. ^ ^ rs xr- \ 

It was the Vidov Dan (the feast-day of St. Vitus), 

the anniversary of the battle of Kossovo, on which, five 
hundred and twenty-five years earlier, had been staked 
the fate of the old independent kingdom of Great Serbia. 
In that battle its independence was destroyed by the 
Turks. THs anniversary, hitherto regarded as a day of 
patriotic mourning, was to be celebrated as a festival 
now that the wars of 1912 and 1913 had restored the 
prestige of victorious Serbia, and the population of Bosnia, 
who had remained loyal to Serbia despite their annexation 
by Austria, observed the Vidov Dan in the same way as 
the sister population of the Serbian kingdom. 

The official visit of the Archduke and his wife, paid 
on a day when nationalist enthusiasm was bound to be 
particularly excited, was obviously not without its dangers. 
These dangers were the more unmistakable in that, as 
early as June 5th, the Serbian Minister in Vienna had 
called on the Austro-Hungarian Minister in charge of 
Bosniak-Herzegovinian affairs for the purpose of con- 
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fiding to him his fears lest patriotic passion should lead 
to some deplorable incident. “Among the young men in 
the army,” he said, “there may be one who will load his 
rifle or his revolver with live cartridge instead of blank. 
He may fire, and his bullet may strike the man who gives 
the order to fire.”(i) But the Austro-Hungarian Minister 
attached no importance to this communication, which he 
perhaps regarded as merely a vague pessimistic hypothesis, 
and no action was taken. 

The event which had been thus discreetly fltreshadowed 
as possible took place, but in dilferent conditions from 
those contemplated by the Serbian Minister, 'fhe Arch¬ 
duke, in full-dress uniform, and his wife, accompanied 
by General Potiorek, Governor of Bosnia-Hcrzcgovina, 
drove in a motor-car through the sunny city followed 
by other cars carrying their suite and the local authorities. 
Crowds of spectators thronged the streets, uncontrolled 
by any cordon of troops, as had been the 'ctise on 
the occasion of the Emperor E'rancis Joseph’s visit 
in 1910. 

While the procession was on its way to the Town Hall 
a bomb was flung at the Archduke’s car. It missed its 
aim, but burst as it struck the ground and wounded 
several civilian spectators, as well as an olliccr in the cat- 
following the Archduke’s. After the reception at the 
Town Hall and before the luncheon which was to be 
given at the Konak, tlie Governor’s residence, the Arch¬ 
duke decided to pay a visit to the wounded officer at the 
hospital. Just as his car slowed down, owing to some 
mistake on the part of the driver, two revolver shots 
were fired, mortally wounding both the Archduke and 
his wife. 
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The authors of the twofold outrage, who were arrested 
on the spot, were two very young men named Tcha- 
brinovitch and Printsip, the latter the actual assassin. 
They had been born in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and were 
therefore Austro-Hungarian subjects. They admitted that 
they had come from Belgrade, where they had obtained 
their weapons, and declared that their intention to kill 
the Archduke, far from being a sudden one, dated back 
several weeks. 


Austria bent on a War of Revenge against Serbia 
Immediately after the event at Sarajevo—which had been 
preceded by several other outrages in the course of the last 
few years—Serbia herself was called to the bar by Austria 
to answer for her “undeniable moral complicity.”(2) 

The Austrian Government authorities were of the 
opinion that strong measures should at once be taken; 
General Potiorek expressed the view that only “energetic 
action in the sphere of foreign policy” would enable 
“tranquilhty and a normal situation to be re-established 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina.”(3) Von Storck, the Austro- 
Hungarian counsellor at the Belgrade legation, declared 
categorically that this favourable opporttmity ought to be 
seped for striking at the Serbian kingdom “a blow which 
^ annMate it.” Should Austria-Hungary, he asked, 
lend herself any longer to this Serbian poHcy of alternate 
open attacks and cowardly pinpricks; is it not better to 
seize tile first pretext for a quarrel, before Serbia becomes 
^mihtary factor in the European sense of the word?”(4) 
The same opinion prevailed at the Ballplatz in Vienna, 
the seat of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs: the Serbian 

menace must be crushed. 
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In this connection the decisive testimony is that of 
the originator of the Austro-Hungarian policy, Count 
Berchtold. He did not content himscll' with branding 
Belgrade as the centre whcitcc the tiulhois oi the outiage 
had received their inspiration; lie informed 'fisza, the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, of “his intention to make 
the atrocious crime at Sarajevo the occasion of a settle¬ 
ment of accounts with Scrbia.”(5) 

But it was necessary to keep this intention a secret, 
and Berchtold gave insu'uctions to von Storck in this 
sense; for the Austrian diplomat was showing so much 
zeal that his chief was obliged to bid him be more 
circumspect. “We have no interest for the moment,” 
Berchtold wrote, “in giving Belgrade the impression 
that you have received orders to take advantage of the 
matter in question, or any similar matter, in order to 
force the pace. You will therefore be good enotigh to 
execute the orders you receive, so far as the Serbian 
Government is concerned, with the greatest calm and the 
greatest objectivity; but at the same time in such a way 
that any belated pretext of misunderstanding, or any 
denial of the receipt ol' a communication, be made 
impossible on the part of that CJovcrnment. When the 
investigation is complete, then will be the moment to 
make up our minds about the political consequences 
which we should derive from it.”(6) 

Failure to prove Serbian Complicity 
Since this was the state of mind of those who directed 
Austrian policy, they were naturally anxious to be able 
to establish proof of Serbian connivance in the assassina¬ 
tion; but this they failed to do. 
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It was certain that some Serbian officers and officials 
had assisted the conspirators more or less directly; the 
conspirators had frequented Slav revolutionary circles in 
Belgrade, and had also been in contact there with members 
of an association known as Narodna Odbrana (National 
Defence), which worked for the propagation of the ideal 
of Jugoslav unity in the annexed province as well as in 
Serbia. The complicity of a man of terrific energy. Colonel 
Dimitrievich, attached to the General Staff as head of 
the secret service, and a member of a secret society, 
terrorist in character, known as the “Black Hand,” is 
now uncontested. Over this society, which played a very 
large part in the preparations for the Sarajevo crime, 
Dimitrievich and his lieutenants had the greatest influence. 

But the results of the investigation, carried out 
immediately after the outrage, compelled the Austrian 
authorities to recognize the innocence of official Serbia. 
The conclusion of the report of Counsellor von Wiesner, 
who carried out inquiries on the spot, may be quoted 
textually:(7) “Complicity on the part of the Serbian 
Government in the crime itself in its preparation, or in 
the provision of weapons, is in no way proved, or even 
to be presumed; and there are furthermore reasons 
which must lead one to regard such complicity as 
impossible.” 

All the incriminating evidence which could be brought 
against the Serbian Government was the favour shown 
by it towards the propaganda for Serbo-Croat unity, and 
even so it was with great reserve that von Wiesner 
sumined up in this respect. He confined himself to saying 
that documents dating from before the outrage contain 
no proof that the Serbian Government encouraged this 
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propaganda. On the other hand, ^^erejtre some docu- 
Lnts-ralher undependable, it is true, but still sufficient 
“to show that this movement, originating in Serbia and 
carried on by associations, was tolerated by the Serbian 
Government.” In other words, the concludon ol the 
official investigator was that no direct complicity and no 
official encouragement of propaganda could be proved 
against the Serbian Government: nothing more definite 
than toleration of the anti-Austrian movement. 

A similar reduction of the scope of the accusation 
against Serbia also emerges from the declarations of the 
judge, Leo Pfeffer, entrusted with the preliminary 
inquiry into the outrage, which took place in the month 
of October 1914. He put official Serbia formaUy out of 
court, saying that she knew nothing about the intentions 
of the accused, qualifying the accusation brought agaimt 
the Serbian Government as ‘^''foolish/’ and addings The 
documents assembled in the course of my investiga¬ 
tion prove unquestionably not only that official Serbia 
had no knowledge of the outrage, but that those who 
prepared it had concealed themselves from her.”( 8 ) 

The lack of any proof against Serbia made Berchtold 
anxious about the outcome of the trial. Fearing either 
an acquittal, or at least too mild a sentence, he tried to 
bring pressure to bear on the court. This is shown by 
his letter of October i, 1914 (shortly before the opening 
of the trial), to the Austro-Hungarian Minister for 
Bosniak-Herzegovinian affairs. He drew the Minister’s 
attention to the very unfavourable consequences which 
would follow upon “a verdict which should not fulfil 
expectations. . . . Such a verdict would compromise the 
declarations of the authorities of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 
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connection with the inquiry, and consequently our first 
diplomatic action against Serbia. Thus our right to enter 
into a conflict with Serbia, giving rise to a world war, 
would itself be called in question.”(9) 

There can therefore be no suggestion of Serbia’s 
official complicity, which was the more unlikely in view 
of the state of profound hostility existing in 1914 between 
the Government and the “Black Hand.” The military 
element was predominant in this society, consisting as it 
did largely of the officers responsible for the recent Serbian 
successes; and they reproached the Pachitch Radical 
Ministry with lack of consideration for the army, which 
they claimed incarnated the nation; and the society in 
general was violently opposed to the Government. 
Dimitrievitch and his associates were closely involved 
in the pohtical intrigues which, a few weeks before the 
tragedy of June 28th, nearly led to the fall of tlie Pachitch 
Cabinet. They were even hostile to the old King, Peter 
Karageorgevitch, who had ascended the throne after the 
assassination of King Alexander and Queen Draga, in 
which they had had a hand. There was a state of the 
most acute tension between the civil authorities and the 
“Praetorian spirit” of these officers ;(io) and the sugges¬ 
tion of any connivance on the part of the Serbian Govern¬ 
ment with the inspirers and authors of the crime of 
June 28th therefore encountered a fundamental objection 
which must have the effect of rendering any such hypo¬ 
thesis untenable. 

The Ballplate was therefore unable to formulate any 
defimte accusation in 1914. In order to call the Serbian 
^vernm^t to account for the murder of the Archduke 
by Printsip, it had to put its complaint in the form which 
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the German Minister at Belgrade defined as follows: the 
Serbian Government “had created that atmosphere which 
alone permits such explosions of wild fanaticism.”(ii) 
But it was a ground sufficient, in the eyes of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, for seizing the opportunity 
presented by the tragedy in order to achieve its great 
design, the annihilation of Serbia; and that situation 
arose which the Russian Minister Sazonov had fore¬ 
seen as early as the beginning of 1914. “At a given 
moment,” he had declared, “especially if Germany is 
sympathetic, the warlike school of thought whose partisans 
claim that war is perhaps the sole means of settling 
inextricable internal difficulties may gain the upper 
hand.”(i2) The “given moment” was the tragedy of 
Sarajevo. 

The narrative of the negotiations which took place 
between the day of the crime and the declaration of war 
on Serbia will show how the Austrian will to war gained 
its ends. “Especially if Germany is sympathetic,” Sazonov 
had said. It was precisely upon the position of Germany 
that Austria desired immediate information. 
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GERMANY ADVISES IMMEDIATE WAR 

The Position of the Austro-Hungarian Govermnent 
Berchtold was the more insistent to obtain assurances 
from Berlin because, if his policy were to prevail, he 
must have the acquiescence of his Emperor and that of 
the Hungarian Prime Minister; and he felt that the lact 
of German adherence to his policy would have a decisive 
influence upon the minds of both. 

Francis Joseph had no doubt already clearly before 
him the question whether those who directed the policy 
of the Dual Monarchy could long remain “passive spec¬ 
tators” of the danger presented by their Slav neighbours. 
But, faced with the responsibility for a war in which he 
would run the risk of attracting the hostility of “every¬ 
body, and above all Russia,” against Austria, he hesi- 
tated.(i) He desired to be certain of Germany’s support. 

As for Tisza, his position was not in doubt; he was 
frankly hostile to war. As a Magyar, he looked askance 
at the possible incorporation in the Monarchy of fresh 
Slav elements, which might weaken Hungarian influence; 
and this personal conviction explains his opposition to 
any idea of an attack on Serbia. He was also afraid of 
the impression which such an attack would make if 
it were undertaken without direct proof of Serbian 
responsibility for Sarajevo. It would mean exposing 
Austria-Hungary “to the eyes of the whole world as a 
disturber of the peace,” and committing “a fatal error.” 
Moreover, he could see aacks in the Austro-German 
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group of allies which, in his opinion, made prudence in 
action essential. The Austro-German links with Rumania 
had weakened, and the only State on which the Central 
Empires could depend—Bulgaria—was “absolutely ex¬ 
hausted.” Fearful of the di.spariiy of resources between the 
two opposed allied groups, Tisza felt, that it was necessary 
to make sure of support, obtain guarantees, and “create 
a political situation which would make the respective 
distribution of force less unfavourable.”(2) Not that he 
shrank from the prospect of war in itscll', for it would 
in any case always be possible to “find a casus belUy 
but that the present moment struck him as badly chosen 
and the ground as badly prepared. 

Berchtold had still another motive for addressing 
himseli to Ciermany. In accordance with the pronounce¬ 
ment of Austria’s ally in favour of either a warlike or a 
peaceful policy, he would be able definitively to determine 
his own course of action. But he had no time to lose, 
because of the impending departure of William II for 
his annual cruise in the Baltic. 

The Hoyos Mission to Berlin (July ytJi) 

In agreement with his Sovereign, Berchtold dispatched 
his confidential agent. Count Alexander Hoyos, to Berlin 
bearing two documents: a memorandum drawn up several 
weeks previously in the Ballplatz, and an autograph 
letter from Francis Joseph to William II. The importance 
of the Hoyos mission, which reached Berlin on July 5th, 
is self-evident; but it is further emphasized by the narrative 
of a conversation which Conrad von Hotzendorf had with 
his Sovereign at Schonbrunn on that very same day. 

From Francis Joseph’s own lips, Conrad learnt that 
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the Emperor had sent a Note to Germany to find out 
where he stood. The General expressed the hope that 
there would be no delay about the reply, “upon which,” 
he declared, “the great decision depends.”(3) When 
he spoke of “the great decision,” it may be presumed 
that he was not only thinking about a war between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia, but even more of war 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia, protector of 
Serbia; therefore between Germany and Russia, and 
thus also between Germany and France. Analysis of the 
documents concerned will enable us to decide. 

The memorandum(4) of which Hoyos was the bearer 
presented the diplomatic situation in a light in conformity 
with Tisza’s own views. It enumerated the grounds for 
anxiety provided by the political state of the Balkans 
since the last two wars: Serbia’s prestige increased 
by her victories; Rumania more and more attracted 
towards Russia; and the weakness of Turkey, who 
was no longer, as she used to be, a “strong counter¬ 
weight against Russia and the Balkan States.” It further 
attributed to Russia and France a desire to form a Balkan 
league, which would contribute towards the annihila tion 
of the “military superiority of the Triple Alliance,” the 
“displacement of the balance of European forces,” and 
would imperil “the territorial integrity of tie Monarchy 
by a gradual withdrawal of its Eastern frontiers towards 
the West.” It was therefore essential to come to an 
understanding with Bulgaria, who since the last crisis 
was less under the influence of Russia. An agreement of 
this kind would cause Rumania to hesitate, and would 
prevent her from ranging herself with the adversaries of 
Austria-Hungary in case of an Austro-Russian conflict. 
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A plan of such scope could hardly be carried out in 
haste but the event at Sarajevo had unexpectedly inter¬ 
vened and it enabled an emergency postcript to be added 
to the memorandum. Its conclusion was drafted in the 
form of a metaphor which, though vague, was of the 
utmost urgency: “The Monarchy is thus under the most 
imperious necessity of breaking the threads of the web 
which her enemies are seeking to weave around, her.” 

Francis Joseph’s personal letter to William 11 repeated 
the assertions of the memorandum, underlined them, and 
insisted upon the condition essential to the carrying out 
of a programme designed to secure “the isolation and 
beUttlement of Serbia” through the formation of a new 
Balkan alliance under the auspices of the Triple Alliance: 
Serbia, “who now serves as the pivot of Pan-Slav policy,” 
should be “eliminated from the Balkans as a political 
factor.”( 5 ) What Francis Joseph thus suggested to hfe 
Imperial colleague was to inflict a punishment on Serbia 
for the assassination at Sarajevo which could be no less 
than her reduction to a condition of political dependence. 

How was this programme, so clearly aggressive in 
character, received in Berlin? 

The Position of the German Government 
We have already seen how William II’s views had deve¬ 
loped since the autumn of 19135 and how he had rallied 
to the idea of an approaching general war. The murder 
of his friend Francis Ferdinand made a deep impression 
on him: he was, as he himself said, overwhelmed. On 
the morrow of the outrage he received a telegram from 
Tschirschky, his ambassador in Vienna, which he found 
too moderate for his liking—^in fact, “stupidly” moderate. 
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He wrote on the margin of it this comment, indicative 
of a definite decision: “Serbia must be dealt with, and 
as soon as possible.”(6) The personnel of the Wilhelm- 
strasse reckoned that by reason of this event the Emperor 
would, if occasion arose, favour military action on the 
part of Austria, with all its consequences. 

Two German journalists, in close touch with both the 
Wilhelmstrasse and the BaUplatz, made important revela¬ 
tions of a semi-official character to the Vienna Govern¬ 
ment about the state of mind in Berlin.(7) The annihilation 
of Serbia as punishment for the outrage, they declared, 
was a vital question for Austria. “If anybody should say 
just the right thing to the (German) Emperor at this 
very moment, while the murder at Sarajevo fills him 
with horror,” he would promise his support even to the 
point of war; Germany is detemained to back up Austria 
“through thick and thin,” the German Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs judge the circumstances favourable for 
precipitating “the great decision,” and German opinion 
would “rahy as one man” to the side of Austria. No 
time must be lost: “yesterday would have been better 
than to-day, but to-day is stiU better than to-morrow”; 
nor is it “possible for a Great Power to speak in clearer 
language.” 

In these circumstances the result of Hoyos’s consul¬ 
tation in Berlin was, as we shall see, that any peaceful 
orientation of the negotiations to be conducted with 
Serbia was put aside a priori. 

William II gives an absolute Undertaking 
The documents brought by Hoyos (which contained no 
information about any judicial inquiry in connection with 
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the outrage) were handed to the German Emperor at 
the New Palace at Potsdam by the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador, Szogyeny. As soon as he had read them, 
William II declared that “a serious European compli¬ 
cation must be expected.” He promised his “full support,” 
and advised immediate action against Serbia. Szogyeny 
gives his judgment of the Emperor’s opinion in the 
following terms: 

“The attitude of Russia would, in any case, be hostile; 
but that had been expected for years past, and even if 
it rqrnp to a war between Austria-Hungary and Russia 
we could be sure that Germany would support us, with 
her usual loyalty to the alliance. As matters stand Russia, 
unprepared for war, would certainly think twice before 
resorting to arms. But she will not fail to fan the flame 
in the Balkans, and support the action of the other 
Powers of the Triple Entente.^’ 

Accordingly, while he reckoned the risks of a general 
war resulting from the Austrian initiative, at the same 
time William II sketched the outline of a German thesis 
—that of Russia’s responsibility for the outbreak of war— 
which was to take shape day by day and later become the 
leit-motiv of the Wilhelmstrasse’s propaganda. 

The Austrian ambassador finally sums up the Emperor’s 
views as follows: “If we really considered a war against 
Serbia to be essential, he (the Emperor) would regret 
it if we failed to take advantage of the present favourable 
moment.”(8) 

After Szogyeny’s departure William II had several 
conversations during the evening of July 5 *^ 
morning of July 6th both with the Chancellor, Bethmaim- 
HoUweg, and with various high officials of his army and 
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navy. To all of them he confided the undertaking that 
he had given in case of an Austro-Serbian conflict, which 
might lead to Russian intervention and consequently to 
a European war, and satisfied himself that the German 
army and navy were in a position to face such an even¬ 
tuality. 

He was asked if there was any occasion to take special 
measures, and replied in the negative.(9) This reply may 
be justified on two grounds; firsdy that it was essential 
not to put the other Powers on the alert, but on the con¬ 
trary to preserve appearances and allay their suspicions, 
and we shall see later how far this preoccupation com 
troUed the line of action of the two Governments. The 
second reason is clearly stated in the correspondence of 
Count von Waldersee, Deputy-Chief of the General Staff, 
who was then on leave. On July 17th he wrote to the 
Secretary of State, von Jagow: “I am here ready to leap 
forth, the General Staff is ready, we have no further 
preparations to make.” Later, in 1919, he declared that 
there was no occasion for special orders, since the 
plan of mobilization had been completed on March 
31, 1914. “The army,” he concluded, “was ready, as 
usual.”(io) 

The conversations which took place at Potsdam on 
July 5th were followed by one between Bethmann- 
Hollweg, speaking expressly in the name of his Sovereign, 
and Szogyeny and Hoyos in Berlin on July 6th. The 
Chancellor renewed the promise of Germany’s support, 
“whatever our decision might be,” as the Austrian 
ambassador put it in his report of this conversation. 
Szogyeny added that he “gathered that the Chancellor 
of the Empire, like his Emperor, regards mmedzafe action 
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on our part” (these words are underlined in the original) 
“against Serbia as the best and most radical solution of 
our difficulties in the Balkans. From the international 
point of view, he considers the present moment the most 
favourable.”(ii) 

Government circles in Germany were therefore pre¬ 
pared for strong measures, with all the consequences they 
might entail. William II felt that there was nothing more 
to be done but await events witliout sounding an alarm; 
and for his own part, on Bethmann-Hollweg’s advice he 
set out on his cruise, since he could of course keep in 
close touch with the development of the situation. 

Austria’s appeal for German support had succeeded 
so completely that the German Emperor had given an 
absolute undertaking, and had even emphasized the scope 
of it by his urgent advice that die pace be forced, and 
that advantage be promptly taken of the exceptional 
circumstances which presented themselves. On July 5th 
William II, holding die fate of Austria and Serbia in his 
hands, held also the fate of the peace of Europe. He 
deliberately chose war. A few days after the conversa¬ 
tions in Potsdam and Berlin the German ambassador in 
Constantinople, Baron von Wangenheim (relying upon 
what he had himself heard from Berlin about these con¬ 
versations), was in a position to say to his Italian colleague: 
“It is war.”(i2) 

The same conclusion was formulated by a witness. 
Count Hoyos, who was himself to some extent an active 
participant. “I consider it my duty,” he wrote, “to declare 
that in Berlin Count Szogyeny and myself both received 
the impression that the German Government was in 
favour of immediate offensive action on our part against 
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Serbia, though it was quite clearly recognized that a 
world war might be the consequence.” 

It remains to be decided whether Germany was forced 
to take this line. Hoyos himself answers the question. 
“The German Government was entirely free to say ‘No’ 
and dissuade us from any action against Serbia. We 
might have resented this a little; but the German Govern¬ 
ment certainly did not allow itself to be influenced in this 
decision by any question of our good or bad humour.”(i3) 

Moreover German historians themselves agree with 
this judgment. Hermann Lutz considers that by thus 
leaving absolute power of decision to the Austrian 
Government, the German Government incurred “co¬ 
responsibility” in the conduct of its ally.(i4) Eugen 
Fischer also underlines the gravity of the undertaking 
given by the German Emperor and his Chancellor. In 
the course of his narrative he shows repeatedly how the 
promises that had been made weighed upon the policy 
of the Wflhelmstrasse down to the very end of July. 
“It was,” as he expressly states, “the policy approved by 
Berlin on the 5th of July which ended by letting loose 
the World War, a result which was none the less bitterly 
regretted by the Emperor and the Chancellor.” Else¬ 
where he writes: “the decision of the 5th of July, which 
let loose the World War.”(i5) 
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AUSTRIA DECIDES ON WAR 

The Government of Vienna could now have no further 
doubts upon the standpoint of the Government of 
Berlin, which had been thus clearly expressed. What¬ 
ever action Austria decided upon Germany would 
support; but what she wanted and hoped for was war, 
she had plainly advised “immediate action against 
Serbia” and it remained for Austria, thus strongly 
encouraged by her ally, to take the necessary initiative. 

The Austro-Hungarian Cabinet Council (July Jth) 

On Count Hoyos’s return Berchtold made speed, and as 
early as July yth after a preliminary conversation with 
the two Prime Ministers of the Dual Monarchy, the 
Austrian and the Hungarian—a conversation in which 
the German ambassador Tschirschky took part—he pre¬ 
sided over a meeting of Ministers(i) whose deliberations 
were obviously dominated by the German promises. 

There were present none the less two conflicting 
opinions, and one of them was that of Berchtold. As 
soon as the session was opened, he referred to the “un¬ 
conditional” undertaking given by Berlin. He made no 
secret of the fact that war with Serbia might lead to 
war with Russia, nevertheless he thought that it was 
essential to take advantage of a situation which was 
propitious at the moment, but might not remain so for 
long: it would be rash to leave Russia time to form a 
strong and “compact” Balkan coalition whose spear- 
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head would necessarily be aimed at Austria. It was 
essential to “anticipate” the adversary, and settle accounts 
with Serbia while there was time. The other opinion 
was that of Tisza. He expressed it strongly, going so far 
as to protest against the interference of Berlin which, he 
declared, had no right to “judge whether it is the moment 
for us to march against Serbia or not.” The grounds for 
his opposition were the same as tliose which have been 
stated above, and particularly the uncertainty of the 
pohtical situation in the Balkans. But, as he set them 
before his colleagues, he again employed terms which 
are worth quoting because they imply the character of 
Berchtold’s projects. 

“Never,” Tisza declared, “would he give his approval 
to a sudden attack on Serbia, such as seemed to be 
intended and such as, he regretted to say. Count Hoyos 
had suggested in Berlin without prior diplomatic action 5(2) 
because in this case Austria would, in his opinion, put 
herself in a very unfavourable position in the eyes of 
Europe, and in all probability have to reckon with the 
hostility of the whole of the Balkans, Bulgaria excepted.” 
He proposed that Serbia should first be presented with 
conditions: “certainly hard, but not incapable of accom- 
pHshment.” Only if Serbia rejected these conditions 
should Austria-Himgary proceed to “warlike action.” “But 
he declared in advance the object of such a war might well 
be the reduction of Serbia, though not her complete 
armihilation; for Russia would never consent to that 
without a struggle to the death, and he himself in his 
capacity of Prime Minister of Hungary would never 
give his assent to the annexation of any part of Serbia 
by the Dual Monarchy.” 
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Thus Tisza put clearly before his colleagues the 
immense gravity of the decision which they were about 
to take: he underlined “the Irighiful amsequences of a 
European war in present circumstances.” 

But he was alone in his opinion. The other Ministers 
inclined towards the ^^inimcdiate action icct>inincndcd 
by Germany.(3) The Austrian Prime Minister, Stiirgkh, 
even set forth a scheme for the subjection ot Serbia which 
he had already outlined in I9t3-C4) Karageorge- 
vitch dynasty was to be expelled, and the enwn oflcred 
to “a European prince” (the uaiionaliiy of whom he did 
not specify); while “the diminished kingdom was to be 
from a military point of view put in a dependant relation 
with the Dual Monarchy” ; an idea which recalls that ot 
William II when he advised Berchtold, in October 1913, 
to demand that Serbia should put her army at the disposal 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph. With the exception of 
Tisza, all the Ministers present were in agreement in 
contemplating immediate resort to force of arms. 

We can therefore see that in Vienna on July 7th, 
just in the same way as at Potsdam on July 5th, and 
Berlin on July 6th, all the consequences of an armed con¬ 
flict with Belgrade were expressly foreseen and formulated. 
Nevertheless the Austro-Hungarian Ministers, having to 
decide, as one of them put it, “the fundamental question 
whether to proceed definitely to warlike action or not,” 
did not shrink from these consequences. 

They agreed, by way of satisfying Tisza, to defer 
mobilization until after the dispatch of an ultimatum to 
Serbia; but they did not propose to content themselves 
with “a simple diplomatic success, even if it resulted in 
a striking humiliation for Serbia.” They decided to sub- 
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mit to the Belgrade Government deliberately unaccept¬ 
able conditions, “which would pave the way for a radical 
solution by armed intervention.” Free to choose between 
peace and war, they declared for immediate war, as 
Berlin had advised. 

Tisza's Conversion to the Decision to make War 
But Tisza’s resistance embarrassed Berchtold. The Prime 
Minister of Hungary felt so strongly that on the morrow 
of the Ministerial meeting he addressed a memorandum 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph in which he condemned 
the idea of “aggression against Serbia” and repudiated 
“any responsibility for an exclusively warlike and aggres¬ 
sive solution.”(5) Berchtold felt that only the opinion 
of Berlin was capable of modifying Tisza’s point of view. 
He informed the latter(6) that William II had strongly 
expressed his desire that Austria should undertake war 
against Serbia; that the Wilhelmstrasse would see a proof 
of the weakness of Austria in any compromise with 
Serbia, “which could not fail to react upon our position 
in the Triple Alliance and influence Germany’s future 
policy.” In other words, Berlin presented Vienna with 
an alternative. Unless she marched upon Serbia at once, 
Germany would give no guarantee for the future of her 
alliance with a partner who had shown such lack of 
decision. Faced with Germany’s insistence, the Hun¬ 
garian Prime Minister ended by yielding, and he even 
judged it expedient to take the important step of going 
to announce his conversion to the German ambassador 
in person.(7) “I did not find it easy to come to the decision 
to give my advice for war,” Tisza told the ambassador; 
“but I am now firmly convinced of its necessity, and 
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1 shall do all in my power to maintain the greatness of 

d^^rformed the ambassador that it was the 
intention of the Ballplatz to draft the Note to Serbia 
in such a way as to make “its acceptance praaitally 
TpeSg impossible ” He protested in advance against 
any criticism which uninformed persons might make 
about Austria’s “lack of resolution” and hesitation . 
t thing in any one « that BerBn ahould 

know that “such is not the case ” As he look leave o 
Tschirschky he said to him cordially and conlideiit y. 
‘Wther we can now look the future calmly and hrmly 
in the face.” When William II learnt ot declara¬ 

tions, made in the course of this kind cd “visit to 
Canossa,” he expressed his admiration. I here, he 
declared, “is indeed a man.” And the German bmperor 
might certainly congratulate himself on Tisza’s conversion 
as a German success. 


Final Acquiescence of Francis Joseph 
The encouragement and indeed the insistence of Berlin 
also won for Berchtold’s policy the complete adherence 
of his Sovereign. On July 5th Francis Joseph had told 
Conrad that he would agree to war against Serbia i 
Germany promised her support.(8) He was therefore all 
the more deeply impressed by the testimony he received 
upon the state of opinion in German govermng circles; 
it confirmed him in his determination to “put an end to 
a state of things” whose “persistence” seemed to hm 
“a permanent danger” for his House and kingdom.( 9 ) 
He was particularly responsive to the kind of personal 
direa promise which William 11 gave him when, in a 
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letter written from on board the German Imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern, he assured Francis Joseph that, “even in 
the darkest hour,” he would find the German Emperor 
and his kingdom faithfully at his side.(io) 

Thus Austrian policy, inclined though it had been from 
the very outset to resort to strong measures—^those 
measures which Conrad had so long advised—did not 
finally decide its line of action until it was assured of the 
absolute support of Berlin. “Complete agreement with 
Germany has been reached in connection with the situa¬ 
tion in foreign policy arising out of the Sarajevo outrage 
and all its possible consequences”: such was the com¬ 
munication which the Ballplatz made to its ambassador 
in Paris,(ii) and Berchtold also informed his ambassador 
in Rome that he was acting “in complete accord” with 
Berlin.(i2) 

The German Government had not only given its ally 
enthusiastic encouragement but had also exerted strong 
pressure 5 the Ballplatz received its marching orders from' 
the Wilhelmstrasse, forcibly conveyed in the clearest 
terms, it being taken for granted that Germany neither 
would nor could stay Austria’s arm on pain of incurring 
the justified reproach “of depriving her of her last chance 
of political rehabilitation.”(i3) The Bavarian charge 
d’affaires in Berlin perfectly summed up the state of 
mind in high German circles.(i4) “It was considered,” 
he declared, “that Austria, who,” thanks to her inde¬ 
cision and her inconsequence, “had now become, just 
as Turkey used to be, the sick man of Europe,” had 
reached a “decisive hour.” And it was also a “favourable 
hour,” of which she ought to take advantage, “even at 
the risk of further complications.” For this reason Berlin 
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informed Vienna that “any decision which might be 
taken, even at the risk of war with Russia, would have 
the support of Germany, who gave her ally carte blanche:’ 
The Bavarian diplomat even added that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government had as a matter of fact never 
anticipated “such unconditional support of the Danubian 
Monarchy by Germany” and that it was indeed almost 
embarrassed because it did not receive counsels of 
“caution” and “moderation” from its ally. 

These comments of an authoritative witness on July l8th 
may serve as a natural transition between the record of 
decisions taken in favour of war in principle and the 
consideration of those proceedings which, in the course 
of the next fortnight, led to irrevocable action. We shall 
see Berlin tirelessly urging Vienna to engage in “pre¬ 
ventive” war, and exerting every effort to reduce to 
nullity all attempts on the part of the Entente to smooth 
over the Austto-Serbian conflict, which in fact was bound 
to become (as is proved by documentary evidence) an 
Austro-Russian conflict, and finally an Austro-German- 
Russian conflict. 
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THE ULTIMATUM TO SERBIA: AUSTRO- 
GERMAN SOLIDARITY 

The impatience of the German Government and its 
anxiety to see immediate action taken against Serbia was 
expressed more than once. On the morrow of the Austro- 
Hungarian Cabinet Council Jagow recommended that 
steps should be taken “without any delay.”(i) But none 
the less there were delays. Even before the Note to 
Serbia was drafted Berchtold was anxious about the date 
of its dispatch; he first contemplated communicating it 
before the departure of the President of the French 
RepubUc who was on a visit to the Court of the C2ar 
which had been arranged some time before ;(2) but he 
then changed his mind, and decided that the Note should 
not be transmitted until after Poincare had left Russia. 
“A great pity,” said WiUiam 11.(3) Jagow also “ infini tely” 
regretted the delay.(4) The reasons for this desire for 
immediate action were that it was felt in Germany that 
too long an interval might allow the emotion aroused 
by the Sarajevo outrage to die down; and that Austro- 
German intentions, which all possible measures were 
being taken to conceal from the diplomats of the Entente, 
ran the risk of becoming known or at least guessed 
abroad; while it was also possible that the courage 
of Vienna—^always an uncertain quantity— might fail. 
Accordingly, at the Cabinet Council on July 19th at 
which the text of the ultimatum was definitely approved, 
Berditold secured a decision that it should be dispatched 
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on July 23rd at the latest. The reason which he gave for 
admitting no further delay was that “they are already 
getting restive in Berlin.”(5) 

The Ultimatum to Serbia (July zyd) 

Between the time when Tisza rallied to the idea of a 
“short-term ultimatum” and that of the definite drafting 
of the text of the Note, four days had elapsed. In the 
course of those four days the Note was drafted in three 
different forms, though the last embodied only slight 
alterations from the other two which had been suggested 
by Wiesner’s report. There could indeed be no question 
of anything more than alteration in detail, since Austria’s 
decision had been taken in advance of the investigation. 
The essential demands upon Serbia were as follows:(6) 
The Serbian Government was required to publish on 
the front page of its Official Gazette a declaration con¬ 
demning the propaganda against Austria and its “criminal 
proceedings,” and also to issue, in the Army Bulletin, 
a similar special Order of the day emanating from the King. 

Apart from such a request for this kind of general 
confession of guilt the ultimatum contained ten specific 
conditions, two of which may be emphasized on account 
of their gravity; the fifth, which required the Serbian 
Government to “accept the collaboration in Serbia of 
delegates of the Imperial and Royal Government for the 
suppression of the subversive movement directed against 
the territorial integrity of the Monarchy”; and the sixth, 
which required the Serbian Government to “open a 
judicial investigation against accessories of the plot of 
June 28th who are on Serbian territory. Authorities dele¬ 
gated by the Imperial and Royal Government shall take 
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part in the investigation relating thereto.” The object 
of these two points was to alienate Serbian public opinion 
from the King and the Government. They were universally 
regarded as constituting something of a scandal in the 
sphere of international law, inasmuch as they infringed 
the sovereign independence of Serbia; and were frankly 
criticized by the German jurist Schiicking as early as 
I 9 I 7 -( 7 ) 

The tenor of the Note corresponded with the warlike 
intentions of its authors and their certainty, first affirmed 
on July yth, that it would lead to war. The final delibera¬ 
tions of the Cabinet Council assembled on July 19th were 
opened with the words: “immediately after the outbreak 
of war . . and Berchtold, when he left the session 
of July 14th, wrote that the Note rendered “an armed 
conflfict” probable.(8) If, contrary to all probability, 
Serbia should submit, the Austro-Hungarian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs intended to “exert a very extensive 
interference in the practical execution of the points 
demanded,” to the end that hostilities should inevitably 
foUow. But the considered opinion of the Ballplatz was 
that the demands could not be accepted by “any State 
which stiU retains the least dignity and pride.”(9) This, 
however, did not prevent Berchtold, five days after the 
meeting of the Council, from depicting these demands 
as containing “fundamentally” nothing which was not 
quite natural as between “two States which ought to live 
in peace and friendship.”(io) 

The hour of the delivery of the ultimatum was deter¬ 
mined in accordance with information which the German 
Government itself undertook to obtain.(ii) It was six 
o’clock in the evening, because at that moment Poincare 
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would be at sea. As Serbia was given forty-eight hours to 
reply, the time-limit would thus expire at six o’clock 
on the evening of Saturday, July 25th, and the order for 
mobilization could therefore be issued during the night 
of Saturday-Sunday. 

Germany's Cognizance of the Terms and Text 

of the Ultimatum 

At this point an important question arises. In July 1914 
Jagow, the German Secretary of State for Foreign Affeirs, 
declared officially in his diplomatic communications that 
the Wilhelmstrasse had no knowledge, before the delivery 
of the ultimatum, either of its detailed terras or of its 
text. The Wilhelmstrasse, according to Jagow, had left 
the drafting of the Note entirely to the discretion of its 
aUy.(i2) What was this declaration worth? 

It is not in accordance with the facts. As early as 
July nth, Berlin was expressly informed by its ambas¬ 
sador in Vienna about the most important points in the 
Note,(i3) and no objection whatever was raised to them. 
At the same time, no doubts could be entertained about 
the impression which their publication would produce. 
The German Government was, in fact, made aware almost 
at the same moment that the King of Rumania, Carol I 
(who, being a Hohenzollern, entertained no hostility to 
the Central Empires) had said that it was impossible to 
“put official Serbia in the same boat as the assassins,” 
and that “he could readily understand Serbia’s refusing 
to let her investigation be directed by an Austrian com- 
mission.”(i4) Although the Wilhelmstrasse was thus 
sufficiently initiated into the designs of tlie Ballplatz 
beforehand, it is nevertheless true that the actual text was 
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not communicated until July 22nd; but even so, this 
was nearly twenty-four hours before the time fixed for 
the delivery of the Austrian Note to the Serbian Govern¬ 
ment. 

Jagow had therefore no right to profess his ignorance 
of the Austrian demands, as he did in fact three days 
later. But it seems that he was acting in obedience to a 
word of command, inasmuch as Zimmermann, the Under¬ 
secretary of State, said just the same thing at the same 
time.(i5) Zimmermann himself, however, was compelled 
to admit the truth in 1917 as the result of an article which 
appeared in an American newspaper: he made this admis¬ 
sion in confidence to his successor, but added that as 
he could not remember having mentioned the matter to 
any American journalist an oflEicial denial might be issued, 
and this course was taken.(i6) 

Since the text of the ultimatum reached Jagow at the 
latest at seven o’clock in the evening of July 22nd, one 
may be entitled to ask why he did not take advantage of 
the day’s breathing-space at his disposal in order to 
exercise a moderating influence in Vienna. This question 
springs to mind all the more naturally inasmuch as, in 
1919, the German Minister declared that he had con¬ 
sidered the Note to be “too harsh, in its form as well as 
in its contents.”(i7) And some surprise has therefore 
been expressed that it never occurred to him to use the 
telegraph or the telephone in order to convey his impres¬ 
sion to the Ballplatz. 

What is especially worthy of note is that, as early as 
July 2ist—^when the Note had not yet been delivered and 
its text had not even reached Berlin—Bethmann-HoUweg 
instructed his respective ambassadors to the three Powers 
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of the Entente to represent “the proceedings and con¬ 
ditions of the Austro-Hungarian Government” “as equit¬ 
able and moderate.” He added that since the refusal of 
these conditions by Serbia was not impossible, Austria 
in such an event would have to resort to “strong pressure” 
and even “military measures.”(i8) 

German circles, it may be observed, had formed this 
opinion betimes; for as early as July loth, when the 
Chancellor told the Prussian Minister of the Interior 
that Serbia would be presented with an ultimatum, the 
Minister at once remarked “That means war.”(i9) 

The Austro-German Tactic of Dissimulation 
In connection with the ultimatum certain other facts 
should be mentioned, because they throw into higher 
relief the line of action adopted by the two Imperial 
Governments. They desired to allay suspicion about 
what was in preparation, and at the same time to take 
certain precautions. Conrad von Hotzendorf recom¬ 
mended “avoidance of any action which might have the 
elfect of putting our adversaries on the alert too soon, 
and enable them to make ready for defence. We must on 
the contrary preserve a completely pacific appearance.”(2o) 
The Wilhelmstrasse was also anxious to avoid “with 
care,” as Jagowput it, “anything which might encourage 
the belief that we are urging the Austrians to go to 
war.”(2i) 

The Ballplatz was informed that the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung was publishing deliberately moderate 
comments on the Austro-Serbian conflict: “this semi¬ 
official paper,” it was explained, “is anxious not to sound 
the alarm in advance,” but it was added that the Ball- 
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platz shoTold not be misled by this or think “that Ger¬ 
many proposes to dissociate herself from the determina¬ 
tion displayed in Vienna.”(22) And this Austro-German 
solidarity in tactic and in action was to be conlirmed by 
future events. 

The Serbian Government’s reply to the ultimatum 
was conveyed to the Austrian Minister in Belgrade by 
the Prime Minister Pachitch himself, at 5.58 in the 
evening. It was not a pure and simple acceptance of all 
the conditions, but contained certain reservations. The 
Austrian representative therefore, in accordance with 
instructions which he had already received three days 
before the delivery of the ultimatum bidding him make 
ready to leave, immediately broke off diplomatic relations 
and left Serbian territory at once.(23) Effect was thus 
given to the intention admitted by Berchtold three days 
earlier: “to take, in agreement with Germany, the strong¬ 
est measures against Serbia.”(24) 
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GERMANY OPPOSED TO THE INTERVENTION 
OF THE ENTENTE 

The Reaction of the Powers to the Ultimatum 
This ultimatum, issued four weeks after the Sarajevo 
outrage, produced an effect of astonishment among the 
Great Powers. 

The impression which it created in London was “over- 
whelming.”(i) Sir Edward Grey described it as “the most 
formidable document which any State had ever addressed 
to another.”(2) He felt that “any State which accepted 
such conditions would cease to count among the number 
of independent States,”(3) and declared that the text 
itself “dictates the terms of the reply.”(4) The London 
newspaper, the Morning Post, considered the ultimatum 
to be “a challenge to the Triple Entente.’Xf) 

In St. Petersburg, Sazonov was profoundly shocked 
and made no secret of his feelings. In the course of an 
interview of an hour and a half with the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador, he referred to the same idea several times. “I know 
what this means. You want to make war on Serbia. I can 
see what is happening: the German newspapers are 
urging you on. You are going to set fire to Europe, and 
you are assuming a great responsibility. . . . You want 
war, you have burned your boats . . . one can see the 
value of your pacific assurances! You are setting fire to 
Europe.”(6) At the same time the Russian Minister was 
not hostile to the idea of some concession on the part of 
Serbia; on the contrary, he even told the German ambas- 
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sador that “on the purely juridical question” Serbia should 
give Austria satisfaction so far as any proved facts were 
concerned. But he would not admit the political demands 
which infringed the independence of the Serb kingdom. 
In his opinion those demands raised “a European ques¬ 
tion,” and he declared that Russia would intervene to 
stop “the swallowing up” of Serbia by the Dual Mon- 
archy.(7) 

The Central Empires oppose the Entente’s Proposals for 
Compromise 

Now that the situation was aggravated by the dispatch 
of the ultimatum, the Entente Powers made immediate 
efforts to ward off the danger which threatened Europe. 
In view of the drastic nature of the Austrian conditions 
they tried to obtain an extension of the insufficient time¬ 
limit of forty-eight hours granted to Belgrade for reply, 
feeling that this would give them time to produce an 
acceptable formula and find some common ground 
between the two adversaries. The initiative in this direc¬ 
tion was taken by Sazonov,(8) supported by Grey, and 
in association with Paris. 

But the request was rejected by Vienna. The official 
at the BaUplatz to whom Sazonov’s proposal was handed, 
Baron von Macchio, simply put it aside; the conununi- 
cation to the Great Powers of the Austrian Note to 
Serbia was a mere diplomatic courtesy—it was “purely 
informative” and implied no invitation “to make known 
their views on the matter,” and Berchtold “entirely” 
approved his subordinate’s “categorical reply.”(9) 

The Wilhelmstrasse also played its part in this business. 
On receiving from England the proposal that the time- 
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limit should be extended,(io) Jagow declared himself 
ready to transmit it to Vienna; but he added that, as the 
ultimatum expired that very day and as Berchtold was at 
Ischl with the Emperor Francis Joseph, he did not believe 
that any extension was possible.(ii) As a matter of fact 
he did not transmit the proposal to Vienna until several 
hours after its arrival, and only two hours before the 
expiration of the time-limit fixed by the Austr ian Govern¬ 
ment. When the Russian cJiarge d’affaires asked him for 
an interview for the purpose of requesting the inter¬ 
vention of Berlin,(i2) Jagow did not arrange a meeting 
“until the end of the afternoon, that is to say, at the 
moment when the ultimatum expired,” so that he was 
able to say “that it was too late for any such sugges- 
tion.”(i3) Moreover he showed the greatest discretion 
in the drafting of his instructions to the German ambas¬ 
sador in Vienna, contenting himself with repeating the 
terms of his own reply to London, the object of which 
was simply to provide a reason for refusal.(i4) “The 
transmission (of the proposal to Vienna),” Hermann 
Lutz observes, “was obviously only a matter of form; 
and London did not allow itself to be taken in.”(i5) 

The attitude of the Central Empires was in sharp 
contrast with that of the Entente. St, Petersburg, London, 
and Paris were anxious that Serbia should not take up any 
irrevocable position, and that she should make every 
possible concession on all points where the dignity and 
independence of the Serbian State were not in question. 
Russia was even of opinion that the Serbian Govern¬ 
ment should not resist Austrian invasion, but bow to 
force, evacuate the capital, retire into the interior of the 
country, and then call upon the Powers.(i6) The “friends” 
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of Serbia did not desire to see a situation, already only 
too critical, become still further embittered. 

The German Thesis of Localization of the Conflict 
But even if Serbia were to accept the moderating counsels 
of her friends, it was essential that Germany for her 
part should exert a moderating influence upon her ally. 
Germany however, although she kept in close touch with 
Vienna, declared that she did not wish to meddle with 
what she described as “the internal affairs of Austria- 
Hungary.”(i7) 

When William II was informed that Sir Edward 
Grey had expressed the hope that Germany would not 
support the Austrian demand but assist F.nglan rI in 
attempting to obtain an extension of the time-li^t; and 
even—in the case of Austro-Russian tension—associate 
herself in an attempt at mediation, he declared that it 
was beyond his competence to “define the Hnes upon 
which His Majesty the Emperor Francis Joseph should 
protect his honour,” and he dismissed such intervention 
as a “bad joke.” According to him, Serbia could not be 
placed, as Sir Edward Grey desired, “on the same footing 
as Austria and the other Great Powers.” The “national 
dignity” of the Serbs was non-existent; they were “a 
band of brigands who ought to be brought to book for 
their crimes”: and he also used the word canaille. He 
made no secret of his bad temper over “Great Britain’s 
monstrous impudence,” and also declared that the F.ngikh 
proposal of mediation was “futile,” because “in matters 
of honour and vital interest one does not consult other 
people.”(i8) 

In order to justify its refusal to lend itself to any 
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conciliatory step the Wilhelmstrasse produced a thesis 
which historians call the thesis of localization. The con¬ 
flict, the Wilhelmstrasse declared, ought to remain 
limited to Austria and Serbia. No other country ought 
to take part in it, because “in view of the diversity of 
obligations of alliance” the result must have “incalculable 
consequences” for European peace. It was in these terms 
that the thesis was set forth as early as July 21st (that 
is to say, two days before the delivery of the Austrian 
ultimatum) in a circular dispatch from Chancellor 
Bethmann-Hollweg to the German ambassadors accredited 
to the Entente Powers :(i9) in which same dispatch, even 
before he had seen the text of the Austrian Note, he 
praised its equity and moderation. That the other Govern¬ 
ments should be passive spectators of the Austrian 
“punitive expedition” against regicide Serbia; that (as 
Nicolson, the British Under-Secretary of State put it) 
they should “keep the ring while Austria quietly strangles 
Serbia”(20)—such was the attitude which Germany, 
despite her own active solidarity with Austria, demanded 
from the Entente on pain of the gravest threats. 

The real object of this thesis of localization was to 
make it appear that the onus for the future course of 
events depended on Russia alone: if she went to the help 
of Belgrade then the provisions of the Triple AlUance 
would necessarily come into play, Germany would be 
forced to enter the conflict in aid of Austria, and this 
would lead to a general war the responsibility for which 
must fall upon the St. Petersburg Government. It was a 
question of manoeuvring Russia into a false position. 
If you make any move, Germany said to her m effect, 

I shall be constrained also to take action, and this will 
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lead to the intervention of France and England. Such an 
extension of this Austro-Serbian quarrel depends upon 
vour policy, and it is in your power, by taking no action 
yourself, to spare Europe these terrible consequences. 
Otherwise, it is you who wiU be the villain of piece. 

The German idea of putting the responsibility for 
possible future compHcations upon Ri^ssia, which we 
have already seen sketched by the pen of William , 
was henceforth to dominate the situation. Down to the 
verv last day of July it was to be the essential argument 
in Bethmann-Hollweg’s policy. But the necessity of 
Russian intervention in favour of Serbia was mevitable, 
as Hermann Lutz has recognized; “Nobody, he says, 
“could in fact deny Russia’s right to take action ^ 
protection of Serbian sovereignty and integrity, boA 
obviously threatened by Austria-Hungary.” Lutz, like 
another German historian, Erich Brandenburg, recog¬ 
nizes that Russia’s “prestige” was at stake and compelled 
her to intervene, and that “her inactivity, m such a case, 
would have destroyed the confidence of the Balkan Slavs 
in the support of the Czar: a confidence already shaken 
by the events of the past few years.”(2i) This judgment 
of two German historians is in accord with the opinion 
which had previously (at the time of the recent Balkan 
wars) been formulated by ChanceUor Bethmann-Hollweg 
himself. On February lo, 1913, t^e course of an earher 
crisis, he did not disguise from Berchtold the chimerical 
character of the idea of localization: even at so early a 
date he regarded it as “practicaUy impossible” for Russia 
“to look on passively, without an enormous loss of pres¬ 
tige,” at any military initiative against Serbia on the part 
of Austria.(22) He expressed the same opinion again 
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twelve days before the Sarajevo tragedy. Looking back 
on the events of 1908-9, he prophesied quite clearly 
that in the event of a fresh Balkan crisis Russia would 
no longer be disposed to let Austria have a free hand; 
“and one could scarcely blame her for it,” he 
added.(23) 

So it is not surprising that when the fresh crisis 
occurred on June 28th, the two Imperial Governments 
should at once have clearly foreseen the risk of a general 
war, which had in fact never been absent from their 
minds; for they had never believed in the value of their 
own thesis. Berchtold did not believe in locahzation, for 
as early as July 13th he recommended the Austrian 
diplomatic representatives not only in Serbia and 
Montenegro but also in Russia to take steps to secure 
the safety of their archives.(24) Nor did William II 
himself believe in it; as early as July 19th, while he 
was on his cruise, he insisted that the great German 
steamship companies should be informed of the dis¬ 
patch of the ultimatum, and that “in view of the con¬ 
sequences, which it is impossible to foresee and which 
may materialize very rapidly,” they should be put in 
a position “to have time to take the necessary steps 
and give orders to steamers which may be in foreign 
waters.”(25) These instructions were executed the 
next day. 

Another proof that William II did not believe in 
localization is that, as early as July 20th, he gave orders 
that the German fleet (then on manoeuvres) was to be 
“kept concentrated until July 25th” (the date of the 
expiration of the time-hmit granted Serbia for her 
reply) “so that it may be in a position immediately to 
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execute any order to interrupt its cruise.”(26) The naval 
authorities did not believe in localization; for, as early 
as July 27,nd they informed the Wilhelmstrasse that the 
German fleet ought to be recalled six days in advance 
of there being “ground for reckoning with the possi¬ 
bility of a war with England.”(27) Francis Joseph did 
not believe in localization; for after the dispatch of the 
ultimatum he said that it would certainly be rejected, 
and he added: “We must make no mistake about it—this 
means general war.”(28) 

Among the facts which prove that Germany was not 
taken in by the thesis which she herself maintained, there 
is one which deserves to be especially emphasized, 
namely the drafting of the ultimatum to Belgium as 
early as July 26th—though it was not to be dispatched, 
as we shall see, until several days later. And here a com¬ 
parison of dates is essential. The ultimatum to Serbia 
was delivered on July 23rd, and it was during the 
evening of July 25th that the Serbian reply was received: 
a reply whose conciliatory character was universally recog¬ 
nized, even in Germany. War might accordingly still be 
avoided if Austria did not persist in her uncompromising 
attitude. Yet on July 26th, immediately after his return 
from leave, Moltke, the Chief of the German General 
Staff, drafted the ultimatum to Belgium(29) to which 
she was required to give “an rmequivocal reply” within 
twenty-four hours after its receipt. 

In this ultimatum the German Government professed 
itself assured that French forces were about to be moved 
to “the Meuse-Givet-Namur sector,” with the object 
of “crossing Belgian territory in order to attack Ger¬ 
many.” Belgium, however, was not “in a position to 
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defend herself without assistance against a French in¬ 
vasion with sufficient prospect of success for this to be 
regarded as an adequate guarantee for the security of 
Germany.” Germany must therefore “forestall the 
enemy attack,” and it was for the Belgian Government to 
choose between “a benevolent neutrality” or “a friendly 
attitude,” of which she would reap the benefit on the con¬ 
clusion of peace, when the Imperial army would evacuate 
the country; or “a hostile attitude,” the effect of which 
would be to compel Germany to regard the Belgian 
kingdom as an enemy country, and force her to “leave 
the future settlement of relations between the two States 
to the arbitrament of arms.” 

By thus involving Belgium in advance in the Austro- 
Serbian quarrel, Moltke showed that—^in his eyes also— 
the theory of localization was hardly credible and that he 
anticipated a general war in view of which prompt 
measures must be taken. In plain fact the German 
Government, like the Austrian Government, regarded 
localization as out of the question. It would have been 
possible only if Vienna had shown itself less brutally 
uncompromising towards Serbia, and Bienvenu-Martin, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs ad interim, 
summed up the situation excellently when he told the 
German ambassador that “the best means of avoiding a 
general war was to avoid a local war.”(3o) 

The idea of localization had nevertheless a certain 
reality. The Central Empires thought that the Entente 
Powers would hesitate to intervene on account of their 
internal difficulties, their desire for peace, and their 
unpreparedness for an immediate war; and as we have 
already seen, at the beginning of July in Potsdam and in 
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Berlin these considerations had led the two Imperial 
Governments to suppose that while strong diplomatic 
pressure on Serbia preliminary to immediate military 
pressure might run the risk of a Russian coxmter-stroke, 
it might equally encounter no opposition, or no more than 
the apparent opposition of St. Petersburg. Serious working- 
class strikes were giving the Czar’s Government much 
anxiety and hampering its freedom of action abroad; 
and though the Russian military forces—weakened by 
Their defeats in the Japanese war—were in process of 
reconstitution, it was common knowledge that their new 
preparations would not be complete in less than three 
years. 

As for France, she had just returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies a majority opposed to the law of three years’ 
military service; besides which she was also troubled 
by civil disturbances, of which proof was given by 
the demonstrations in connection with the trial of 
Mme Caillaux, acquitted by the Paris Assize Court of 
the murder of the director of the newspaper Figaro. 
Startling statements in the Senate had revealed the fact 
that the army lacked the heavy artillery necessary to 
face a war; and finally, as Poincare, the President of the 
Republic, and Viviani, Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, were on a long-projected official visit to 
Russia, the handling of foreign affairs was at this very 
grave crisis entrusted to a Minister ad interim, Bienvenu- 
Martin, and the assistant-director of political affairs, 
Berthelot. The Wilhelmstrasse believed that it could also 
count upon the non-intervention of England, since the 
majority of the Asquith Cabinet were disinclined for any 
armed intervention in continental affairs; and also because 
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this Cabinet was involved in the serious embarrassment 
of the Irish question. 

Germany and Austria were further convinced of the 
pacific intentions of the Entente-, and the correspondence 
of the Wilhelmstrasse as of the Ballplatz contained 
frequent expression of this confidence from the begin¬ 
ning of the crisis down to the very last day: Berlin and 
Vienna hoped that Paris and London, anxious to maintain 
peace, would prevent St. Petersburg from taking action. 

Thus two facts emerge from the foregoing arguments: 

1. The thesis of “localization” was merely an attempt 
to manoeuvre Russia, who could not remain passive 
without putting herself at a serious disadvantage, into 
a false position in the eyes of a public opinion ignorant 
of the secret intentions of the Central Empires. 

2 . Counting on the pacific attitude of the Entente, 
Germany and Austria thought that perhaps Serbia might 
be crushed without Russia’s intervening in her defence; 
but if she did come to Serbia’s assistance, they hoped 
that the guilt of having disturbed the peace of Europe 
might be laid at her door. 
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THE SERBIAN REPLY AND PEACE PROPOSALS 
OF THE ENTENTE 

The distrust which Austro-German policy inspired in 
the Entente Governments was increased by the events 
which followed the Serbian reply. 

The Serbian Reply (July z^th) 

If this reply(i) was not the absolute submission which 
Austria-Hungary demanded, it was still far from being 
a complete and unqualified refusal. It was drawn up with 
a sTrill which was generally applauded, and its tone and 
tenor were in marked contrast with the harshness—^the 
blunt brutality—of the Austrian ultimatum. If Serbia did 
not accept the conditions laid down without reserve, she 
at any rate agreed to them in principle j and so far as the 
two most important points (5 And 6) were concerned, 
the Belgrade Government accepted the first (collabora¬ 
tion of Austro-Hungarian officials in the “suppression 
of the subversive movement against the integrity” of 
the Dual Monarchy) in so far as it “corresponded with 
the principles of international law and criminal pro¬ 
cedure, as well as with good neighbourly relations. 

As for the second point (the participation upon Serbian 
territory of Austro-Hungarian authorities in a judicial 
iuvestigation against those “accessories” in the conspiracy 
against Francis Ferdinand who ruight be found in the 
country), though the Serbian Government set it aside as 
“a violation of the Constitution and the law governing 
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criminal procedure,” the Government none the less 
imdertook “in definite cases” to communicate the results 
of trials carried out under its own authority to the Austrian 
Government. Finally, if Vienna did not find its reply 
satisfactory, the Serbian Government offered to submit 
the issue between the two States either to the decision 
of the Hague International Tribunal, or to examination 
by the Great Powers who had taken part in framing the 
Serbian declaration of 1909. 

Such was the document which Giesl, the Austrian 
Minister in Belgrade, in conformity with the instructions 
of the Ballplatz found unacceptable at sight, because it 
did not constitute entire and absolute submission. 

The Pacific Attitude of the Serbian Government 
The explanation of this reply need not be sought in the 
advice which Serbia may have received from the Powers: 
those who drafted it required no inspiration other than 
the situation of their country and its need for peace. 
Quite apart from general feelings and aspirations, it is 
undeniable that the Serbian attitude at the moment of 
the Sarajevo outrage was pacific; the Austrian Minister 
in Belgrade himself admitted a few weeks before the 
murder of the Archduke that the Premier, Pachitch, 
was sincerely “desirous of peace”; a policy which in the 
opinion of that diplomat corresponded with “the require¬ 
ments of the kingdom’s internal situation.”(2) 

During the Serbian Ministerial crisis at the beginning 
of June, what the Austrian Minister in Belgrade feared 
more than anything else was the accession to power in 
the administration of the partisans of military supremacy 
and the young Radicals, who were more opposed to 
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Austria than Pachitch’s party; and when the latter were 
confirmed in power the Minister felt it to be a subject 
for congratulation.( 3 ) 

As the Serbian army had been exhausted by two succes¬ 
sive wars, and as it was inadequately equipped with rifles, 
the Government could hardly fail to pursue a policy of 
prudence—a fact emphasized by the German Mimster 
in Belgrade himself at the moment of the declaration of 
war The Crown Prince expressed this view in confidence 
to die Russian charge d'ajfaires on July 19th, the very 
day when in Vienna the terms of the ultimatum to 
Serbia were finally drawn up;(4) and this statement 
anticipated the appeal which he addressed to the Czar 
after the ultimatum had been received. He then said. 
“We may be attacked after the expiration of the time¬ 
limit by the Austro-Hungarian army, which is concen¬ 
trated on our frontier: it is impossible for us to defend 
ourselves, and we beg Your Majesty to come to our 
assistance at the earliest possible moment. (5) 

During his conversations with the Russian diplomatic 
representative during the very days when these threaten¬ 
ing decisions were being taken by Austria ^d^ Germany, 
Pachitch expressed his anxiety, and his desire “not to re¬ 
act in any way against Austria’s shameful provocation. ( 6 ) 
And even on the morrow of the ultimatum, the German 
Minister in Serbia declared himself convinced of the 
moderation of the Serbian Prime Mmister. He will not 
let matters come to a conflict with the neighbouring 
Monarchy, and will be ready to give any undertaking.’ ’(7) 

All these testhnonies make it clear that in July 1914 
the Serbian Government shrank from the idea of a war, 
and that the character of its reply to the Austrian chal- 
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lenge was in conformity with its own attitude as well as 
its conception of the “vital interest” of its country. Why 
then was the ultimatum not accepted as it stood, without 
reserves? 

Six years after the event, Pachitch disclosed his 
reasons.(8) He was convinced, he said, that whatever 
the Serbian reply might be, “even if it accepted the 
ultimatum without the smallest reservation,” war would 
still break out; because the Sarajevo outrage served only 
as a pretext for the realization of plans long matured by 
the Central Empires. And in any case the ultimatum 
gave no details about either the “form” or the “scope” 
of the participation of Austro-Hungarian authorities in 
the investigation and the judicial proceedings contem¬ 
plated in Serbia; Vienna might inundate the kingdom 
with police and investigators “endowed with special 
privileges,” and an Austrian army would doubtless 
advance at the same time into Serbian territory. Nor 
was the control of the investigation clearly defined; it 
was not stated whether this control was to be vested in 
the Serbians or the Austrians. The latter would certainly 
arrogate “all rights” to themselves, and the former, after 
the ultimatum had been accepted, could not legitimately 
contest such pretensions. This would mean exposing 
Serbia to the arrest of her Ministers, to perquisitions in 
her Ministries and pubUc services, and to the seizure of 
documents bearing upon military organization: in short, 
Serbia would run a great risk of finding herself robbed 
of her means of action” in conditions of such tension 
that the smallest incident might mean war. And fur^er 
weight is given to these observations set forth by Pachitch 
in 1920 since they were corroborated beforehand by 
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Berchtold’s declaration already quoted: namely that if 
Serbia submitted, Austria would exercise in the appli¬ 
cation of her demands a “very extensive interference” 
which would inevitably lead to an armed conflict. 

The Reception of the Serbian Reply 
The Serbian Note was of course welcomed by the Entente 
Cabinets. As Hermann Lutz remarks,(9) its moderation 
had all the more profound an effect upon them in pro¬ 
portion as they had been deeply impressed by the ulti¬ 
matum, by the “entire approval” given to it by the 
Wilhelmstrasse, by the Wilhelmstrasse’s untrue state¬ 
ment that it knew nothing about the document before 
its publication, by the refusal to extend the time-limit 
granted to Serbia, and by the rupture of diplomatic 
relations.* 

But what we must above all bear in mind is the judg¬ 
ment pronounced by WiUiam II,(ii) when on July 
28th he was informed of the Serbian reply, that is to 
say on the morrow of his return to Potsdam. 

“After a time-limit of only forty-eight hours,” he 
said, “this is a briQiant result; more than we could ever 
have expected. It is a great moral success for Austria; 
but it dispels any reason for war, and Giesl might as 
well have stayed quietiy in Belgrade. After this, I should 
never think of ordering mobilization.” “I am convinced,” 
the German Emperor further stated, “that the wishes 

* Some of the facts thus recalled by the German historian 
are precisely those which the German military attachi at the 
Russian Court emphasized to William 11, in order to explain to 
him the “wild excitement” which prevailed in the Czar’s 
entourage, despite its desire for peace.(io) 
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of the Danubian Monarchy as a whole have now been 
met. The few reservations which Serbia makes upon 
certain points can in my opinion be settled by negotia¬ 
tion. But this humble surrender is announced urbi et orbi, 
and thereby any reason for war disappears.”* 

The contradiction between William II’s expressed 
opinion and his actions could not fail to strike a writer 
so fond of psychological analysis as Eugen Fischer.(i3) 
He discusses at length the bearing of the Imperial 
remarks, and wonders what one is to make of an opinion 
which strikes him as so clearly contrary to the plan drawn 
up at Potsdam on July 5th. “If the Emperor’s judgment 
was sound,” he declares, “it would have been his bounden 
duty to tell the Austrian Emperor and his Government 
that the German Emperor and his Government regarded 
Serbia’s fault as expiated, and the Austrian threat as set 
aside; and he should have added that the German 
Emperor and his Government would henceforth be 
compelled to regard any military measures against the 
kingdom of Serbia not as an act of defence but an act 
of aggression; and to deny the existence of any casics 
foederis.” Eugen Fischer concludes that in fart the 
Imperial judgment was “an insincerity, hardly more than 
a joke, which the Emperor himself did not take seriously. 
Whatever one may think of this rather maliciously indul- 

* The German Chancellor agreed with his master. He felt 
that Serbia “has given such wide satisfaction to the Austrian 
demands that an absolutely uncompromising attitude on ihe 

part of the Austrian Government would have to reckon with 
growing hostility from the public opinion of the whole of 
Europe.’’ Such was the opinion which he expressed on July 28th, 
and which he repeated on July 30th at the session of the Cabinet 
CounciL(i2) 
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gent interpretation, the fact remains that William II and 
his entourage were as much struck as were the Entente 
Powers by the moderation of the Belgrade Government. 

The German Communication to the Quai d^Orsay 
On the very day after the delivery of the Serbian reply 
and the rupture of diplomatic relations between Vienna 
and Belgrade, an incident occurred in Paris the details 
of which throw some light upon the intentions of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

It has already been shown that the real object of the 
thesis of localization was to immobilize Russia, leaving 
Austria complete freedom of action; with the result that 
Russian intervention, though it might at the first blush 
be regarded as inevitable, could be denounced as proof 
of a clear and dehberate intention to disturb the peace 
of Europe. And the German Chancellor’s instructions 
to Herr von Schoen, his ambassador in Paris, form part 
of this tactic.(i4) He was instructed to make the following 
communication to the French Government: 

On the morrow of the delivery of the Austrian ulti¬ 
matum to Serbia, Berchtold had assured the Russian 
charge d'affaires that “Austria will not demand any 
Serbian territory.” In view of this ofiicial declaration of 
Austria’s intention to respect the territorial integrity of 
Serbia and to confine herself to “the re-establishment 
of order,” the German ambassador in Paris was instructed 
to state that the fate of Europe “now depends only on 
Russia” and the decision which she might take. Inasmuch 
as France like Great Britain desired the maintenance of 
peace, she would doubtless “exert her influence at St. 
Petersburg in order to urge Russia to calm.” 
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Herr von Schoen’s communication took the Quai 
d’Orsay by surprise and aroused its suspicions. Why, 
the Quai d’Orsay wondered, should Germany ask France 
to Russia, who had always shown her moderation 
and her desire for peace during the whole course of the 
crisis? Bienvenu-Martin nevertheless did not refuse to 
address the desired recommendation to St. Petersburg; 
but he laid it down as a condition that a similar recom¬ 
mendation should be made by Germany to Vienna. Herr 
von Schoen brushed aside this condition as contrary to 
the thesis of localization,(15) and he found himself in 
this matter fully in accord with his Sovereign, who felt 
that no advice need be given except to Russia.(i6) 

In vain did the German ambassador press the Quai 
d’Orsay. He went so far as to propose the text of a com¬ 
munication to the Press affirming the existence of the 
most friendly spirit” and “a sentiment of pacific solid¬ 
arity” between the German and French Governments, 
and even expressly emphasized this feeling in a personal 
letter to Berthelot, the assistant-director of political 
affairs.(i7) His urgency appeared to the Quai d’Orsay to be 
likely to conceal a plan to “compromise France in the eyes 
of Russia, so that in case of failure the responsibility 
for a possible war might be thrown upon Russia and 
France”; and “to conceal military action by Austria 
against Serbia intended to complete her success, by 
unheeded pacific protestations.”(i8) For was not the 
real object of German diplomacy to create a void around 
Russia, the scapegoat upon whom responsibility for the 
war must at aU costs fall? 
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The Austrian Declaration of “■Territorial 
Disinterestedness’ ’ 

We may legitimately ask ourselves whether the Austrian 
assurances concerning the integrity of Serbian territory 
could be beheved; and we may also legitimately reply 
that Berchtold had no desire to come to a definite under¬ 
standing with Russia on this matter. 

Before the rupture with Serbia Berchtold certainly 
informed Sazonov that “the Monarchy is saturated with 
territory and does not covet any Serbian possessions”; 
and that if it were constrained to go to war with Serbia 
this would be a defensive struggle, and not one “for 
territorial gain.”(i9) But he afterwards gave instructions 
to his ambassador in St. Petersburg which clearly ex¬ 
pressed his real intentions: he recoimnended the avoid¬ 
ance of “any formal undertaking.”(20) Moreover on the 
very day of the declaration of war an indiscretion on 
the part of one of the members of the Austro-Htmgarian 
embassy in London revealed Vienna’s intention to “cut 
dovm” Serbia, and “cede portions” of her territory to 
Bulgaria and probably to Albania.(2i) Until that moment 
Berlin itself was ignorant of any such intention; upon 
this point Vienna had concealed these private designs 
from her ally; and the German Chancellor, shocked 
by such lack of candour, taxed Austria with “intolerable 
duplicity”(22)—a reproach which in the course of the 
following days he was again to make more than once. 
It is dear that in these circumstances confidence in the 
Austro-Hungarian Government was everywhere badly 
shaken, and there was also another reason for suspecting 
the good faith of the Ballplatz which has been emphasized 
by Eugen Fischer in the following terms :(23) 
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“Apart from the arriere-pensee that not only Austria- 
Himgary but also other neighbours might obtain Serbian 
territory, there was also the consideration that after the 
war one could impose what terms one liked, and always 
find ‘grounds’ for doing so. It was in this sense that 
General Conrad had expressed himself from the very 
first day, and now the adversaries of Austria were also 
aware of the ‘dodge.’ ” Conrad as a matter of fact first 
put forward the suggestion on leaving the Cabinet Council 
of July 19th, when the decision to dismember Serbia to 
which the German historian refers was taken. He declared; 

“Before the Balkan war the Powers also talked of 
maintaining the status quo. After the war nobody troubled 
about it.”(24) 

Germany Rejects the British Proposal for 
a Conference 

After the Serbian reply whose moderation had made 
such favourable impression on the Powers, it is natural 
to consider the pohcy of the Entente. The object of this 
pohcy was to avoid the danger of a solution of the Austto- 
Serbian crisis by mihtary action which might rapidly 
develop into a German-Russian crisis; and to reach 
a setdement in which national amour-propre and the 
pohtical interests of the adversaries should be reconciled 
by diplomatic methods. The several proposals in v?hich, 
as we shall see, the Entente Powers took the initiative 
were all put forward with this end in view; but they all 
met with the same negative reception by the Central 
Empires as did the original request for an extension of 
the forty-eight hours’ time-limit accorded to Serbia for 
her reply to the Austrian ultimatum. 
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The first of these proposals emanated from Sir Edward 
Grey. Anxious to stop, the march towards open hostility, 
he put forward the idea of a conference similar to that 
which had assembled during the recent Balkan war: 
it was suggested that the ambassadors of the Great 
Powers in London not directly interested should meet 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs “to 
endeavour to find a means of preventing complications,” 
while the various diplomatic agents should urge the 
Governments of Vienna, Belgrade, and St. Petersburg 
to suspend all mihtary operations until the end of the 
conference.(25) The Foreign Secretary felt that since 
armed intervention by Russia must necessarily be the 
reply to Austrian aggression against Serbia, a general 
suspension of hostUities would help towards finding 
a compromise between the parties at issue. 

France and Italy acquiesced in this proposal, and 
Sazonov adhered to it in principle; but as direct negotia¬ 
tions had been opened between the Russian Cabinet and 
the Austrian Cabinet and appeared to be progressing 
favourably he requested that their result be awaited 
before any further action were taken, at the same 
time announcing that in the event of their failure he 
would rally to the English proposal, or to any other 
“capable of leading to a peaceful settlement of the 
conflict.”(26) 

Ger many however replied by a flat refusal, and she even 
judged it imnecessary to consult Vienna. On his own 
responsibility Jagow declared that any conference would 
in effect amount to a “court of arbitration” which could 
only meet at the request of both Austria and Russia. The 
British ambassador, to whom this statement was made, 
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pointed out that the question of arbitration had not 
been raised; but Jagow maintained his opinion,(27) md 
Bethmann-Hollweg also considered that it was impossible 
for Germany “to bring Austria before a European tribunal 
in the matter of her dispute with Serbia.”(28) 

The German Ministers invoked various arguments in 
explanation of this blunt rejection of the British proposal 
by the Wilhelmstrasse; the encouraging news about the 
conversations directly in progress between St. Petersburg 
and Vienna, their fear lest the conference should not 
offer a sufficient guarantee of impartiality, and their 
own commitments towards Austria. It was in these 
circumstances that Jules Gambon, the French ambassador 
in Berlin, adjured Jagow “in the name of humanity” not 
to assume any personal responsibility “for the disasters 
which he was letting loose. His appeal however was in 
vain.(29) 


Austria, on the Advice of Germany, Refuses to Negotiate 
on the Basis of the Serbian Reply 
The direct negotiations between Austria and Russia to 
which Sazonov referred had made scarcely any advance. 
The Russian Minister drew the attention of the Austrkn 
ambassador to the conditions of the ultimatum, which 
struck him as capable of modification; he told the Ger¬ 
man ambassador that he was “ready to go to the limits 
of conciliation in regard to Austria,” and that she must 
be provided with “a golden bridge”; he invoked German 
“co-operation”—“means must be found of giving Serbia 
a deserved lesson, while at the same time respecting her 
rights of sovereignty.” It was therefore a question of 
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an understanding between Austria and Russia on the 
basis of the Serbian reply.(3o) 

Berchtold immediately objected, announcing his abso¬ 
lute refusal to entertain such negotiations. Since the Serbian 
reply had been qualified by Austria as “unacceptable” it 
could not he declared be made the subject of negotiation, 
which would moreover offend public opinion in Austria 
and Hungary: and he added that in any case war had 
just been declared on Serbia (which, as we shall see, was 
true) in order to put an end to her “provocation” and 
that a new situation had tlius arisen.(3i) 

Sir Edward Grey had for his part conceived an idea 
similar to that of Sazonov, which he communicated to 
the Wilhelmstrasse through the medium of Lichnowsky, 
the German ambassador in London, whose telegram was 
of such a nature as to make a strong impression on 
Bethmann-Hollweg.(32) Sir Edward Grey, Lichnowsky 
reported, said that if Austria would not be satisfied with 
the very conciliatory reply to her ultimatum which she 
had received she would demonstrate her intention of 
seeking only a “pretext” for attacking Serbia; and that 
this “direct provocation” to Russia would lead to “the 
most terrible war that Europe has ever seen.” He requested 
Germany’s mediation to persuade Austria to accept the 
Serbian reply “either as satisfactory, or as a basis of 
negotiation.” Lichnowsky added that “for the first time” 
Sir Edward Grey was showing himself “displeased.” 

As a result of this disturbing communication Bethmann- 
Hollweg transmitted the London proposal to Vienna for 
Austria’s “examination.” But he did not support it. He 
contented himself with asking “to be informed of” 
Berchtold’s “views” upon Sir Edward Grey’s sugges- 
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tionj(33) at the same time informing the British Minister 
that he could not advise Austria to “sanction a posteriori” 
a reply which from the outset she had “rejected as inade- 
quate.”(34) authority brushed 

the proposal aside. 

But in any case, if Berchtold were in any danger of 
mistaking what Berlin expected of him a report from 
his ambassador in Berlin about a conversation which he 
had just had with Jagow would soon have informed him. 
The German Secretary of State conveyed to the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister “the most categorical assurance that 
he did not identify himself in any way with these (the 
British) proposals”; that he was even opposed to their 
being taken into consideration; and that he communi¬ 
cated them only in order not to antagonize Great Britain 
and lead her to take sides with Russia and France.(35) 
The German communication was therefore a pure for¬ 
mality, made simply for the sake of appearances. Berch¬ 
told raised the two objections aheady mentioned: first, 
that the Serbian reply made reservations on most points; 
and second, that in view of the state of war which had 
supervened between the Monarchy and Serbia, this reply 
was “already put out of date by events.”(36) Accordingly 
he was no more disposed to accept Sir Edward Grey’s 
proposal than that of Sazonov. 
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THE DECLARATION OF WAR ON SERBIA 
(July 28 th) 

The Austrian declaration of war on Serbia, already twice 
referred to by Berchtold, took place on July 28th. 

In this connection two points must be made clear: 
firsdy, that the declaration of war was made under pres¬ 
sure from the German Government; and secondly, that 
the text of the declaration in the form in which it was 
submitted by Berchtold for the signature of Francis 
Joseph contained a false allegation. 

Germany Insists upon the Opening of Hostilities 
The Wilhelmstrasse and the German Emperor saw with 
great dissatisfaction that the situation was developing 
so slowly, and they made this plain to the Ballplatz even 
before the receipt of the Serbian reply. On July 25th 
Szdgyeny, the Austro-Himgarian ambassador, made an 
important communication to Berchtold upon the state of 
mind in Berlin.(i) He said: 

1. —“It is taken for granted here that a negative reply 
from Serbia will be immediately followed by our declara¬ 
tion of war, accompanied by military action.” 

2. —“It is felt here that any delay in the opening of 
hostilities would, on account of the interference of other 
Powers, be very dangerous.” 

3. —“It is urgently advised” that Austria should “act 
at once, and present the world with a/ait accompli” 

The firm attitude taken up by Berlin was therefore 
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known to Berchtold and his entourage during the three 
days which elapsed between the receipt of the Serbian reply 
and the Austrian declaration of war. Nevertheless Conrad, 
as Chief of Staff, would have liked this declaration to be 
still further delayed because the slow rate of concentra¬ 
tion would not permit him to begin his advance before 
August I2th, and he was anxious not to start the campaign 
with insufficient forces in hand. But his resistance was 
temporary only, and soon gave way before the pressure of 
the political situation. The German ambassador in Vienna, 
who was present and took part in Berchtold’s first con¬ 
versation with Conrad on this subject (July 26th), was 
therefore able to inform Bethmann-Hollweg that war 
would be officially declared the next day or the day after. 
Tschirschky also gave the official reason for the Austrian 
decision: it had been taken “mainly to forestall any 
attempt at intervention.”(2) 

Such was the unsuspected frame of mind in which the 

proposals of Sazonov and Sir Edward Grey were received 
by the Austrian and German Governments, and it 
explains their unsympathetic reception. In order clearly 
to understand the nature of the Austrim decision it is 
necessary to emphasize the confidential information 
conveyed by Berchtold to the Wilhehnstrasse: n^ely, 
that war operations would not begin until the going in 
action of troops is completed, so that a strong decisive 
blow may then be dealt.”(3) This secret reservation 
proves that a step so grave as the declaration of war was 
decided upon in order to give satisfaction to Berlin. ^ 
Here again it is of interest to record Hermann Lutz’s 
opinion.(4) He condemns the optimism, resulting from 
“a gross miscalculation of the general situation,” which 
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the Wilhelmstrasse showed when it “blindly” persevered 
along the path on which it had started, and its excessive 
levity in refusing to lend ear to the numerous war nin gs 
which “came from all cardinal points about the gravity 
of the situation,” and in urging Austria to declare war 
on Serbia at such short notice—a step which was bound 
to lead to “European complications.” “It would have 
been better,” he goes on, “above all when the Serbian 
reply became known, to urge Austria in the most 
pressing terms to postpone her declaration of war.” 
At the end of his discussion of German policy on 
July 26th and 27th he recalls a passage in the diplomatic 
correspondence of the Wilhelmstrasse, and draws this 
conclusion; “In diplomacy, any adviser incurs respon¬ 
sibility for the consequence of his advice” (an opinion 
with which Secretary of State Jagow, in April 1913, 
expressly identified himself in connection with Austria). 
The German Government, Lutz adds, “therefore cannot 
escape its co-responsibility for Austria’s declaration of 
war on Serbia.” He further adds that, “with singular 
blindness,” Germany agreed, and even contributed by her 
advice, to the creation through the Austrian invasion of 
Serbia, of a “critical” situation. Lutz declares that this 
was “a method of dealing with the situation by which 
the vital interests of the German people were profoundly 
afiected, and upon which one can only pronounce a severe 
judgment.” 

Hermann Lutz’s opinion was corroborated in advance 
by the four experts whose statement Herr von Brockdorfif- 
Rantzau, head of the German delegation at Versailles, 
communicated to Clemenceau, in his capacity as president 
of the Peace Conference on the 28th of May, 1919. 
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These experts, Hans Delbriick, Albert Mendelsohn- 
Bartholdy, Max Montgelas, and Max Weber expressed 
themselves as follows: 

“Germany approved Austria’s intention to make an 
end of the agitation in favour of a greater Serbia by action 
which should be supported by force of arms if the neces¬ 
sity arose. It would have been of decisive importance 
if, from the moment of the receipt of the Serbian reply 
on (July) 27th, the Vienna Cabinet had been prevented 
from ta k ing any irrevocable step; for from that date the 
Government was imder the impression that Serbia had 
shown the most conciliatory spirit.”(5) 

But Berlin did not merely fail to “prevent” Vienna’s 
action: on the contrary, she strongly encouraged it. 

The False Pretext for the Declaration of War 
Serbia, despite her desire for conciliation, was certain 
(as the Crown Prince, in his anxiety, wrote to the Czar) 
that she would be attacked by Austria. If she ordered 
the mobilization of her army even before handing over 
her reply to Austria’s ultimatum, such action, as Hermann 
Lutz admits, could only be regarded in the situation in 
which she found herself as “a legitimate measure of 
defence.”(6) 

The Viennese Government could not find a casus belli 
in this action on the part of Serbia, and having no such 
justification it was obliged to invent one. When Berchtold 
requested the authorization of his Sovereign for the 
dispatch of a telegram to Belgrade, he presented the 
Emperor with a text in which Serbian troops were accused 
of having “attacked a detachment of the (Austrian) army.” 
In the telegram which was actually dispatched to Serbia, 
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however, this charge disappeared. Berchtold explained 
its omission to Francis Joseph on the ground that the news 
of tliis attack had not been confirmed, and that only one 
report had been received about “an exchange of shots of no 
great importance, which certainly did not seem to justify 
an act of State of such gravity.” Thus he had taken it 
upon himself to suppress this passage in the telegram, 
in the hope that the Emperor would afterwards approve 
his action.(7) We are not in possession of any testimony 
as to the reaction of Francis Joseph upon this revelation 
that his Minister had obtained his signature under false 
pretences. 

The fact remained that war was declared on Serbia 
because she had not given a “satisfactory answer” to 
the Austrian Note of July 23rd.(8) And in the examina¬ 
tion of Berchtold’s reasons for desiring to invoke any 
other ground for the declaration of war, it is interesting 
to note that the British ambassador in Austria had already 
pointed out that “postponement or prevention of war 
with Serbia would undoubtedly be a great disappoint¬ 
ment in this country, which has gone wild with joy at 
the prospect of war.”(9) 

The inevitable result of the Austrian decision (which 
it would be more correct to call the Austro-German 
decision), the repercussion upon the international situation 
of what Eugen Fischer describes as “the decisive act, (to) 
had been foreseen alike in Berlin and Vienna: the armed 
intervention of Russia. Berchtold in particular anticipated 
this intervention. He instructed his ambassador in St. 
Petersburg as to the line of the action to be followed if 
it should happen that Russia, “after mature reflection,” 
decided to “withstand even the foaming torrent of Slav 
solidarity.” But what he expected was war. 
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Adopting the same tactics as those of the German 
diplomats, he instructed his ambassador that if Russia 
should think “the present moment propitious for a final 
settlement of accounts with the Central Empires and 
should show herself henceforward bent upon war,” then 
there was nothing to do but await the decision of Fate.(i i) 
Thus Berchtold also attempted to throw the responsi¬ 
bility for future events upon Russia. Hermann Lutz 
however, who is familiar with the diplomatic documents, 
attributes an “unfortunate provocative effect to the 
Austrian declaration of war;(i 2 ) and his opinion is in 
strict accordance with the statement in the White Book 
distributed to the Reichstag on August 4, 1914- 

“We were fuUy aware,” Bethmann-Hollweg solemnly 
declared, “that any military action whatever on the part 
of Austria against Serbia might have Russian inter¬ 
vention as its immediate consequence, and therefore imght 
involve us also in war by reason of our obligations.”(i 3 ) 
This statement is no less than a recognition that the 
Austrian declaration of war against Serbia was a challenge 
to Russia. And Russia was not slow to take it up. 


G 
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THE RUSSIAN MOBILIZATION 

From the moment when the decision to have recourse 
to force was taken—a decision which, as the two Central 
Empires were aware, must be fatal to the peace of Europe 

_^the military leaders responsible for national security 

were to exert an ever-increasing influence upon the 
Governments in every country; now supporting, now 
dominating, and now destroying the influence of the 
diplomats. This was the deciding factor in all the events 
which took place during the last three days of the month 
of July. 


The Russian Pre-Mobilization Measures 
Immediately after the ultimatum which had so deeply 
affected tiim , Sazonov felt it necessary to take counsel 
with his colleagues in the Russian Ministry as to the 
requisite measures to be proposed for the approval of 
the Czar. Sazonov was in no way animated by desire for 
war, and the Wilhelmstrasse itself recognized this fact 
down to the very last day; as for his Sovereign, it was 
common knowledge that he was passionately attached 
to peace—but events were finally to outweigh the personal 
desires of both. 

At a Cabinet Council held on July 24th, in the absence 
of the Emperor, and at another held on July 25th at 
which he presided, a decision in principle was taken.(i) 
The Czar approved a proposal for the mobilization of 
thirteen army corps against Austria, but he stipulated 
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that actual Austrian aggression against Serbia must have 
taken place before any action were taken; and he required 
that such action be dependent upon the consent of the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the responsible 
political Minister. 

It was further decided to take some immediate pre¬ 
cautions, intended to avoid any confusion being caused 
by mobilization if it eventually became necessary; and 
arrangements were made to proceed secretly to pre- 
mobilization, which imphed the requisite dispositions 
for what the regulations called “the period preparatory 
to war.” 

These Russian measures did not strike the Austrian 
Chief of Staff, Conrad, as excessive. “This,” he said, 
“may still not necessarily mean mobihzation” ;(2) and 
according to the Russian authorities the preparations 
which had been taken did not signify any aggressive 
intention against Germany. Two days later the German 
military attache in St. Petersburg reported to his Govern¬ 
ment that according to a statement by Soukhomlinov, 
the Russian Minister for War, it was only in the event 
of an Austrian invasion of Serbia that Russia would 
proceed to mobilization, and even then only in the 
districts bordering upon the Austrian frontier.(3) 

By thus subordinating war measures to the progress 
of events Nicholas II’s Ministers believed they were 
rUminisbing the tisks of an armed conflict and givmg 
peace its last chance; and it is remarkable that they 
beheved the best hope of preserving it was the con¬ 
ciliatory spirit with which they credited Germany. This 
feeling of confidence in Germany struck Pourtalfe him¬ 
self, the German ambassador in St. Petersburg, to such 
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an extent that he wrote, “the dominating note here 
is hope of German intervention and the mediation of 
His Majesty the Emperor William II.”( 4 ) 

Russia Decides on Mobilization against Austria 
Nevertheless, the progress of events seemed less and less 
likely to lead to a peaceful settlement. After the anxiety 
aroused by the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia and the 
rupture of diplomatic relations, the Austrian declaration 
of war on Serbia had the effect of clarifying Russian 
opinion. The German military attacM at the Court of 
St. Petersburg then informed his Government that 
whereas a peaceful solution would still have been regarded 
as possible the day before, and especially after the recep¬ 
tion of the Serbian reply to the Austrian ultimatum, 
“in the Czar’s entourage general war” was now regarded 
“as almost inevitable. Whereas, before the publication 
of the Serbian Note it was felt that Austria was entitled 
to demand satisfaction from Serbia, now—after the 
Austrian rejection of the Serbian reply, which is here 
considered as very conciliatory—the conviction prevails 
that Austria has acted in bad faith, that she is seeking 
to provoke war and that it is war which she desires.” 

But Russia, the German attacks added, did not want 
war. “There is still a desire to avoid it, and it is regretted 
that no Power should have succeeded in dissuading 
Austria from this dangerous step.”(5) 

The news of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia 
made a profound impression on Sazonov in particular. 
AH testimonies agree in emphasizing it. Pourtales him¬ 
self afiirmed that the Austrian declaration of war over¬ 
whelmed the Russian Minister(6) and shattered the 
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optimism which he had hitherto shown. He could no 
longer be in doubt about Austria’s intentions, and began 
to suspect the bad influence of Germany; he also now 
appreciated the fact that a general war was inevitable. 
On the next day therefore, July 29th, he decided to pro¬ 
claim mobilization against Austria. The Wilhelmstrasse 
were informed of this decision, and at the same time the 
absence of any Russian intention to attack Germany was 
confirmed.(7) 

The Opposition of the Russian Military Authorities to 
Partial Mobilization 

Sazonov’s decision was to encounter the resistance of the 
Russian authorities charged with carrying it out.(8) 
General Janukhevitch, the Chief of the General 
Staff, and Dobrorolski, the head of the mobilization ser¬ 
vice, made serious technical objections against the sug¬ 
gestion to mobilize only that part of the Russian forces 
required to act against Austria. The Russian military 
authorities were aware of the obligations which resulted 
from the Triple Alliance and had drawn up a plan of 
operations directed against Germany as well as against 
Austria; they had therefore made preparations for a 
general mobilization only. The structure of their plan 
involved such an interdependence of military areas that, 
even if they limited themselves to mobilization in those 
areas which bordered on Austria-Hungary, they woifld 
have to borrow technical specialist sections, munitions, 
and reservists from other areas. They pointed out the 
disorder and confusion to be feared if, once partial 
mobilization were in progress, circumstances should dic¬ 
tate general mobilization. In addition, the difiiculties of 
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railway transport in an Empire of such vast extent, where 
the transport organization contemplated only general 
mobilization, had to be taken into account. In view of 
the possibihty that war with Austria-Hungary might 
shortly be complicated by war with Germany also the 
Russian General Staff deemed it dangerous to proceed 
to mobilization in two stages, because the operations 
undertaken in the course of the first stage would hamper 
those which would become necessary if it were decided 
to set the second in motion also; and declared that 
“any partial mobilization would have the effect of 
ruining general mobilization.” 

It is therefore clear that there were two currents of 
opinion in St. Petersburg on July 29th. Sazonov and the 
Emperor wanted to adhere to the plan of partial mobili¬ 
zation contemplated at the Cabinet Council of July 25th, 
which after the receipt of the news of the Austrian 
declaration of war on Serbia, Sazonov had announced 
in a circular telegram to his ambassadors. According to 
his express declaration this mobilization was in no way 
aimed against Germany, and was intended simply to 
intimidate Austria and prevent her attempting to obtain 
a military victory over Serbia which must involve Russia 
also. But the Russian High Command, fearing the danger 
of partial mobilization, insisted upon general mobilization 
—which seemed to them to be essential in view of the 
extreme probability of war with Germany. 

The Communication of the German Ambassador 
Sazonov was finally over-persuaded by the High 
Command, and his influence with the Czar prevailed: 
Nicholas II was convinced of the necessity, and signed 
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an order mobilizing all his forces, to take effect on 
July 30th. 

To understand Sazonov’s action we must take note 
of the visit of the German ambassador, who called upon 
him between seven and eight o’clock in the evening of 
July 29th.(9) It followed upon various conversations 
which had taken place on the same day between the 
Russian Minister and the diplomatic representatives of 
Germany and Austria. 

The German ambassador, Pourtales, had already twice 
informed Sazonov that Russian mobilization against 
Austria would, in view of the obligations of the alliance, 
involve German intervention. But while Sazonov and the 
Austrian ambassador, Szapary, were calmly discussing 
the situation a telephone message suddenly advised the 
Russian Minister of the bombardment of Belgrade by 
Austrian monitors. “His manner,” the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador reported, “suddenly changed”; “if you take such 
action,” he said, “of what use are further conversations?” 
Szapary stated that he left Sazonov in a state of “extreme 
agitation.” 

It was at this moment that Pourtales paid a further 
call. He was charged by his Government to draw Sazonov’s 
“most serious attention to the fact that if Russian mobili¬ 
zation continued, Germany would be forced to mobilize 
also, and that such action would make it almost impossible 
to prevent the outbreak of European war.” 

In his report on this visit, Pourtalb remarked upon 
the great emotion which his communication aroused in 
Sazonov. The fact was that Sazonov’s last hopes were 
foimdering, as he himself put it,(io) he no longer had 
“the least straw” to which to cling. And his anxiety lest 
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Berlin should intend aggression was intensified because 
Pourtales’s communication was not in line with the earlier 
declarations of the Wilhelmstrasse, which had hitherto 
accepted the partial mobilization against Austria as 
natural and to be expected. 

Two days earlier Jagow had told the Russian charge 
d'affaires in Berlin: “We shall mobilize if Russia mobi¬ 
lizes on our frontier, or if the Russian troops invade 
Austrian territory.” On the same day he informed Jules 
Gambon that Germany would intervene only in case of 
a Russian attack on Austria; and he spoke in the same 
sense to the British ambassador, drawing a distinction 
between Russian mobilization in the south, to which 
Germany had no objection, and Russian mobilization in 
the north.(ii) 

Apart from this disturbing contradiction in the atti¬ 
tude of the Wilhelmstrasse, Sazonov had been deeply 
impressed by the fact that though Pourtales emphasized 
the “friendly” character of his communication, the tone 
in which he gave it implied a challenge; and the Russian 
Minister could not avoid the painful impression that he 
was being threatened.(i 2 ) 

It was in accordance with instructions from Bethmann- 
Hollweg that Pourtales had paid the visit which made 
Sazonov so anxious. The German Chancellor’s telegram 
to Pourtales has been sometimes described, as an ulti¬ 
matum, but this description strikes Eugen Fischer(i3) 
as too strong; nevertheless he says that it must be regarded 
as a “pre-ultimatum.” His opinion is worth quoting and 
he considers that if she had decided to make war on 
Austria military considerations would oblige Russia to 
mobilize the whole of her army, since Germany made 
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no concealment of her intention to assist her ally. The 
action of the German Chancellor himself therefore pro¬ 
vided a clear justification for the Russian Government 
to order general mobilization; and we may note that 
Eugen Fischer attaches value to the arguments of the 
Russian General Staff. 

The Nicky”Willy” Correspondence 
The order for Russian general mobilization was not 
however executed, because the Czar cancelled it upon 
the evening of the day on which he had consented to give 
his signature; and this change was due to the personal 
influence of the Kaiser. 

We have already seen that the Czar and his entourage 
were confident that the German Sovereign would exercise 
a salutary influence upon the Viennese Government. 
Despite the fact that the situation grew progressively 
worse Nicholas II still hoped that the Kaiser’s good will 
might yet stop his ally on the brink of the abyss, and as 
had happened before on more than one occasion, the 
Czar had written personally to him. 

When Nicholas II received a telegram from “Willy” 
in which the Kaiser informed him that in conformity 
with the “cordial and affectionate friendship” which 
united them, he would do his best to persuade the 
Austrians to enter into direct, frank negotiation with 
the Russians, this declaration made a favourable impres- 
sion.(i4) Nevertheless the Czar could not fail to be 
struck by the lack of harmony between this letter and 
the tone and purport of Pourtales’s communication. He 
asked the Kaiser for some explanation of this “diver¬ 
gence,” and added that “it would be just to submit the 
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Austro-Serbian problem to the Hague Conference,”(15) 
which is sufficient to prove that he still aimed at a 
peaceful solution. 

WhUe this telegram was on its way he received another 
from the Kaiser in which William II (still anxious to 
lay the burden of responsibility upon St. Petersburg) 
d pfinpH the policy which in his opinion Russia should 
adopt. He declared that she had only to “remain a spec¬ 
tator of the Austro-Serbian conflict, and thus avoid 
plunging Europe into the most horrible war ever 
witnessed.” He ended with a sentence which was prac¬ 
tically a confirmation of his Chancellor’s “pre-ultimatum”: 

“Military measures on the part of Russia, which 
might be considered as threatening to Austria” (here 
clearly the Kaiser meant the merely partial mobilization 
which Jagow had recognized as legitimate) “would ob¬ 
viously precipitate a calamity which we are both anxious to 
avoid, and would compromise the role of mediator which 
I have gladly adopted in response to your appeal to my 
friendship and for my assistance.”(i 6 ) 

It is a curious thing that it was this message which 
made “Nicky” rescind his decision. He read into it a 
kind of solemn promise on the Kaiser’s part, and expressly 
invoked Wilham IFs “word of honour” when he ordered 
the cancellation of the decision in favour of general 
mobiUzation.(i7) But this was as far as he was prepared 
to go; in spite of the final sentence in the telegram from 
Berlin he confirmed the partial mobilization against 
Austria which had already been announced to the Powers 
the day before. The order for this mobilization was issued 
on July 29th at midnight.(i8) 
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Russia Decides on General Mobilization 
Nevertheless the Russian military leaders, more and more 
obsessed by a sense of their responsibility and more 
and more convinced that Germany was acting in close 
concert with her ally and preparing herself to open 
hostilities, continued to emphasize the great confusion 
which would result if general mobilization should be 
required while partial mobilization was in progress. It 
remained to obtain the assent of the Czar, who had a 
horror of war; and on the morning of July 30th he 
refused even to discuss the matter with the Chief of Staff 
and the Minister for War. Sazonov managed to secure 
an audience in the course of the afternoon. He put two 
arguments before his Sovereign: first, the technical argu¬ 
ment of the military experts; and secondly, a political 
argument, namely that France might be painfully sur¬ 
prised by the conduct of an ally who showed herself 
indifferent to the German menace and confined her action 
to the taking of defensive measures against Austria. 

After a dramatic conversation lasting an hour, Sazonov 
obtained the Czar’s authority to order general mobili¬ 
zation. It was then about four o’clock, and the order 
was carried into effect in the course of the evening. In 
St. Petersburg the red proclamation bearing the Imperial 
ukase was posted up on the walls at dawn on the morning 
of July 3ist.(i9) 

The Real Import of the Russian Mobilization 
The Czar has often been blamed for his decision, and 
it has been said that war was bound to be its sequel. 
But this judgment is clearly contradicted by the opinion 
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formulated even in 1914 by the highest German military 
authority. 

On July 30th Moltke, the German Chief of Staff, 
told Vienna that “the Russian mobilization was as yet 
no ground for mobilization. There must first be a state 
of open war between the (Austro-Himgarian) Monarchy 
and Russia,” and von Moltke’s advice to his colleague 
Conrad in this connection was reinforced by a comment 
which refuted in advance the complaint later made against 
the St. Petersburg Government. He said; “Unlike Russian 
mobilizations and demobilizations which have become 
quite common, German mobilization would inevitably 
lead to war. Do not declare war on Russia, but await 
Russian aggression.”(2o) 

Thus Moltke clearly declared that it was not Russian 
but German mobilization which must lead to warj and 
Hermann Lutz is therefore going against the opinion 
of the most highly qualified authority when he sees in 
the Russian mobilization an “irrevocable step” and 
declares that in consequence of it “the world war was 
henceforth really let loose.” On the admission of the 
German military leaders it was not the Czar’s decision 
which was bound in logic to determine the outbreak of 
hostilities, and—^in Eugen Fischer’s tendentious for¬ 
mula—“force war almost immediately.”(2i) Moreover 
when William II requested him to suspend his prepara¬ 
tions the Czar certainly rephed that technical reasons 
made it impossible ^ but at the same time he gave the 
Kaiser his “solemn word” that so long as any possi¬ 
bility of negotiation remained the Russian army would 
not commit “any provocative act.” The Kaiser refused 
to give the same undertaking.(22) 
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THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN CONVERSATIONS 
AT ST. PETERSBURG 

As the Russian decisions were taken about a week after 
the departure of Poincare and Viviani from St. Petersburg, 
it may naturally be asked whether these decisions were 
not indirectly due to some encouragement or assurance 
given by them to Nicolas IPs Government. 

The Pacific Policy of France in 1912, 1913, 1914 
Before attempting to answer this question, we must 
remember that up to the time of the French statesmen’s 
visit to St. Petersburg the policy of the Quai d’Orsay 
had always been guided by perfecdy clear considerations. 
While France was firmly resolved to fulfil the obligations 
of her alliance with Russia (that is to say to take up 
arms in case “Russia should be attacked by Germany 
or by Austria supported by Germany”), she had con¬ 
stantly exerted herself (in 1912, 1913 and in 1914) to 
dissuade her ally from any initiative not concerted in 
advance between tlie two Governments. 

Particularly in the case of Balkan questions, which 
were universally regarded as likely to lead to general 
war, France was insistent that this always imminent 
danger should not be precipitated as the result of any 
heedless or clumsy step which would force her to inter¬ 
vene despite herself. Undoubtedly St. Petersburg was 
perfectly aware that even French Ministries of the extreme 
Left would never deny the usefulness and value of the 
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Russian alliance, or refuse to fulfil its obligations; but it 
was also clearly understood that French Cabinets of less 
advanced opinions were no less anxious than the extreme 
Left to go to the utmost limit in order to avoid any risk 
of conflict. Such men as Doumergue, Viviani and Poin¬ 
care took exactly the same view, and there is abundant 
evidence in French as well as Russian diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence to support the fact. 

The question must arise as to whether any change of 
attitude occurred at the time of the visit to St. Petersburg 
and whether the French statesmen can be accused of 
urging a more aggressive attitude upon their Russian 
colleagues, in an ever more precarious European sima- 
tion. Did President Poincare, as has been alleged, 
“strengthen the hands” of the partisans of strong action 
on the part of Russia against Austria? Was there then 
(as has been believed) some kind of agreement between 
the leaders of French and Russian pohcy, of which 
Paleologue, the French ambassador, was aware and the 
import of which he exaggerated? 

The Conversations of Poincare and Viviani in 
St. Petersburg 

The chief documents at the disposal of the historian are 
the Memoirs of Paleologue, and particularly Poincare’s 
own Memoirs, together with a telegram from the British 
ambassador, Buchanan, to his Government which has 
been often quoted.(i) To what conclusions do they 
lead us? 

The French Prime Minister’s impression, after a pre¬ 
liminary conversation with Sazonov on July 20th, was 
optimistic. The Russian Minister had received no news 
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which led Tiim to “fear any serious sequel to the double 
murder at Sarajevo.” The Czar was of the same opinion, 
and in the course of a long conversation with Poincare 
on July 21 St he made no reference to any immediate 
danger. “Not for one moment did the vision of war pass 
before his eyes,” though indeed Austria’s “enigmatic” 
silence disturbed him a little. “But he did not say one 
word which betrayed serious anxiety, nor one word 
which led me to suppose that he believed in the imminence 
of a European conflagration.” At this moment the French 
and Russians alike were still unaware of the plans and 
decisions of the Central Empires. 

Poincare had a conversation the same day with 
Buchanan, who was also uneasy about the Vienna 
mystery, and afraid of a “violent” Austrian Note to 
Serbia; and he told the President of the French Republic 
tha t Sir Edward Grey contemplated direct negotiations 
between Austria and Russia. Poincare thought this method 
dangerous at the moment (doubtless on the ground of 
an open conflict between national susceptibilities and 
individual rivalries), and would rather have seen France 
and England address counsels of moderation to Vienna.(2) 
He had further had a short conversation with the Serbian 
Minister, Spalaikovitch, who had received “very bad” 
news from Belgrade and was pessimistic; whereupon the 
French President told him that France would exert her¬ 
self to “avoid conflict.” 

Poincare’s Conversation with the Austrian Ambassador 
But what is usually emphasized as significant is the 
French President’s conversation with the Austrian 
ambassador, Szapary.(3) 
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Of his own accord Poincare raised the question of 
Austro-Serbian relations. He remarked that if she were 
to call the responsibility of the Belgrade Government 
in question, Austria would require to be in possession 
of “definite, striking” proofs; and that in the unlikely 
event of her proposing to use the Sarajevo outrage as a 
“pretext” against Serbia, she “shotdd not forget that 
Serbia had friends” ready to take action in her defence, 
and that peace might therefore be gravely imperilled. 

In the course of this conversation the French President 
recalled a recent affair in which the Austro-Hungarian 
consul, Prochaska, had been falsely represented as the 
victim of violence at the hands of Serbian troops when 
they entered Albania. His reference to this incident 
provoked a strong protest on the part of the Austrian 
ambassador. When they parted, Poincare expressed the 
hope that the investigation into the Sarajevo outrage 
would not lead to any “disturbing results.” 

Szapary immediately telegraphed to the Ballplatz to 
denounce the lack of “tact” of the French President, 
whose expressions he declared, “sounded like a threat”; 
and who in his opinion would exercise in St. Petersburg 
“an influence which wiU be anything but calming.” 

Meanwhile, in a drawer of the desk at which the 
ambassador drafted these views, lay the text of the 
Austrian Note to Serbia; which Szapary had read and 
which he was instructed to communicate to Sazonov the 
next day. 

Even if what Poincare had said were to be construed as 
a threat (when it might as legitimately be interpreted as 
a counsel of prudence), one may well ask what difference 
that would make to the history of the causes of the war; 
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inasmuch as, at the moment when this conversation took 
place, the Austrian and German decisions to act against 
Serbia were taken and already in course of execution. 

Sazonov’s Pacific Instructions to his Ambassador 
in Vienna 

The historian moreover has at his disposal a document 
by which he can estimate the effect produced upon the 
Russian Government by the presence of the head of the 
French Government: namely, Sazonov’s telegram to his 
ambassador in Vienna. 

He instructed the ambassador to. point out to Berchtold 
the danger of demands impossible of acceptance—“in¬ 
compatible with the dignity of Serbia”—such as reports 
to St. Petersburg indicated that Austria might put for¬ 
ward. He conveyed to the ambassador the feelings of 
Viviani, who also would find “any unjustifiable humilia¬ 
tion of Serbia” intolerable. 

Sazonov added that he was aware that Great Britain 
equally “condemns the intention attributed to Austria.” 
As the French and British ambassadors had been ordered 
to bring moderating pressure to bear on the Ballplatz, 
he gave the same instructions to the Russian ambassador: 
but in order not to offend the susceptibilities of the 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs and “to avoid 
any aggravation of the question,” Sazonov recom¬ 
mended his ambassador to come to an understanding 
with his French and British colleagues. All three of them, 
however, should guard against the danger of giving 
Berchtold any impression of “combined” or “simul¬ 
taneous” communications. Finally Sazonov declared: “I 
am not without hope that reason will prevail over belli- 
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cose tendencies in Vienna, and that timely warning by 
the Great Powers may still serve to dissuade Austria from 
any irrevocable measures.”(4) 

The Toasts Proposed by Poincare and the Czar 
The toasts exchanged at the farewell dinner on July 23rd 
—the day of the dispatch of the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia—provide further testimony as to the state of mind 
of the statesmen assembled in St. Petersburg. • 

The President of the French Republic spoke first. He 
recalled “the indissoluble alliance” and “the regular 
collaboration” which had long existed between the two 
Governments; their common ideal of peace in strengtli, 
honour, and “dignity”; and in the presence of such 
possible and immediate danger he obviously intended 
to remind the Central Empires in measured terms that 
any aggressive action on tlieir part would find France and 
Russia firmly united. Nor did the Czar’s reply, and his 
declarations of “the faithful friendship” and “cordial 
sympathy” of his coimtry for France, his reference to 
“the concerted action” of their diplomacy and “brother¬ 
hood” of their armies, and “their common ideal of peace, 
conscious of their strength,” strike any warlike note. 

Speaking the next day (July 24th) to Pourtales, Sazonov 
emphasized the pacific character of these speeches. The 
German ambassador recognized that they were not dis¬ 
turbing, and merely added that he could not say as much 
for the comments of the Press.(5) 

The Official Communique 

We now come to the document which bound the two 
Governments, namely the communique in which the 
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conversations of the previous days were officially summed 
up, and of which a preliminary draft had been maH^ by 
Paleologue. It affirmed the “perfect concordance” of 
“views” of the two Governments and their “intentions 
for the maintenance of European equilibrium, especially 
in the Balkan peninsula.” 

When it was submitted to the French visitors, this 
draft struck them as committing France too far “in 
following Russian poHcy in the Balkans.” They therefore 
modified it in accordance with the desire, expressly 
enunciated by Poincare and Viviani, to “leave the future 
unmortgaged,” to “underline our pacific intentions,” 
and to “further safeguard our liberty of action”—phrases 
which were the very opposite of any encouragement to 
war. The final version of the communique thus arrived at 
simply affirmed the two Governments’ “complete com¬ 
munity” of “views about the various problems which 
regard for general peace and European equilibrium create 
for the Powers, especially in the East.”( 6 ) There is to 
be found in it no indication of that “anything but calm¬ 
ing” influence which the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
attributed in advance to the President of the French 
Republic, at a moment when he was already aware of 
the text of his own Government’s ultimatum to Serbia. 
The communique reveals no more than an effort to pre¬ 
vent Russia alone undertaking any Balkan adventure, or 
rashly involving her ally. 

The Testimony of the British Ambassador 
There exists also another contemporary testimony to the 
St. Petersburg conversations, namely the telegram which 
Buchanan, the British ambassador, dispatched to Sir 
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Edward Grey on July 24th after being taken into the 
confidence of Sazonov and Paleologue. He said that 
from the conversations of the last few days three things 
had resulted: 

I— “Perfect community of views on the various prob¬ 
lems with which the Powers are confronted as regards 
the maintenance of general peace and balance of power 
in Europe, more especially in the East.” (This was the 
formula of the communique.) 

2 .—“Decision to take action at Vienna, with a view 
to the prevention of a demand for explanations or any 
summons equivalent to an intervention in the internal 
affairs of Serbia, which the latter would be justified in 
regarding as an attack on her sovereignty and indepen¬ 
dence.” 

It was precisely for this reason, and with this object, 
that concordant instructions had been dispatched to the 
three diplomatic representatives of the Entente in Vienna, 
in order if possible to prevent Austria from taking a 
step which was bound to lead to general war. 

3 - “Solemn affirmation of the obligations imposed 
by the affiance of the two countries.” This referred to 
the declarations contained in the toasts of the two Heads 
of State, and the allusion was made with the object of 
reminding Austria of their mutual obligations and placing 
her clearly face to face with her responsibilities. 

The Russian Cabinet Council (July 2 \t}i) 

It is important to note that on the very same day 
(July 24th) a Russian Cabinet Council took place, at 
which it was decided to advise Serbia to act with modera¬ 
tion and withdraw her troops into the interior of the 
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country without attempting to resist invasion; and to 
request Vienna to grant an extension of the forty- 
eight hours’ time-limit which she had imposed for the 
Serbian reply, in order to give time for the pacifying 
influence of the Powers to have effect. 

Such a decision manifestly had no aggressive character 
which could be imputed to French influence in St. 
Petersburg; and the same conclusion follows inevitably 
from Sazonov’s statement,(7) in which he declared that 
he was ready to pursue negotiations for the maintenance 
of peace “even if the Austro-Hungarian Government 
should proceed to action against Serbia.” He further 
proposed on his own account a direct exchange of views 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg on the subject of 
the Austrian ultimatum. 

The French Governments Telegram 
On his way back from St. Petersburg Viviani telegraphed 
from Stockholm to Paris. He said that he was sending 
instructions to Paul Gambon, the French ambassador in 
London, as well as to Paleologue in St. Petersburg to 
seek for diplomatic means of avoiding a conflict. In his 
opinion Serbia should lose no time in giving Austria 
satisfaction in connection with any facts that might be 
proved.(8) As soon as he had landed at Dunkirk he 
made known his own adherence to the British suggestion 
of mediation ;(9) a telegram from him on July 29th and 
another sent on the same day by Bienvenu-Martm were 
both to this effect.(io) 

Thus the action of the French Government plainly 
gives no indication of a desire to influence Russia towards 
war. 
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German and Austrian Witnesses to the Pacific Spirit 
of France 

There are also German and Austrian statements as to 
the state of mind of those in control of French policy 
and of French public opinion as a whole, which are 
valuable from their very origin. The German shipowner 
Ballin (a personal friend of the Kaiser’s) declared on his 
return from a visit to England on July 27th that the 
French Government was so anxious that its embassy in 
London was “singing quite small” and wanted to avoid 
war at any price.(ii) 

On July 28th the Austrian ambassador in Paris in¬ 
formed the Ballplatz that “nobody (in France) really 
wants war”; that everybody regards the prospect of it 
with “resignation,” that “the Government and its 
(ParUamentary) majority will certainly not go so far as 
war”; and that there is general “disappointment that 
Serbia’s conciliatory spirit, which has been carried to 
the very limit and is quite prepared for a considerable 
humihation, has failed to attain its object”; more especially 
“because they (the French) consider it a triumph to have 
been able to persuade Serbia to go so far.”(i2) 

On July 29th the German ambassador to France, 
Herr von Schoen, clearly stated that: “Viviani refuses to 
give up hope of the maintenance of peace, which every¬ 
body here sincerely desires.”(i3) This was the very day 
upon which the French President and the Premier 
returned to Paris. On the next day, the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador still foimd Viviani “pacific and conciliatory.”(i4) 
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The French Promise of Support and the Moderating 
Advice of Viviani 

It is true that Paleologue gave Sazonov a promise of 
France’s full co-operation as an ally; and it was to this 
promise that the Russian Minister referred when, after 
Pourtales’s disturbing communication, he announced his 
decision to hasten Russian preparations in view of the 
imminent prospect of war; and for which he thanked the 
Quai d’Orsay, as a declaration “especially valuable in 
present circumstances.”(i5) It is possible that this pro¬ 
mise “strengthened the hands” of Sazonov. What is in 
any case certain is that the decision of the Russian 
Minister was the result of the German ambassador’s 
communication, which he regarded as a threat. 

Be that as it may, Viviani lost no time in clarifying the 
French position. France, he wrote, would not shirk the 
duties of her alliance; but in the interests of general 
peace and in view of the fact that conversations were in 
progress among the Powers less directly involved, “I 
think it would be desirable that, in any measures of 
precaution and defence she may see fit to set in motion, 
Russia should not at present take any step which would 
offer Germany a pretext for general or partial mobili¬ 
zation of her forces.” These instructions to Paleologue 
were approved by the French Cabinet, (i 6) 

The Statement of Messimy, Minister for War 
It has been suggested that these dispositions in French 
ofl&cial circles were to some extent contradicted by a 
certain conversation which Messimy, the Minister for 
War, had with Isvolsky, the Russian ambassador in Paris. 
According to Isvolsky’s statement,(i7) the same idea was 
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expressed both by de Margerie, director of political 
affairs at the Quai d’Orsay, and by Messimy. The former 
recommended that, “in view of the conversations which 
are in progress with the object of safeguarding peace,” 
the Russian Government should give its military pre¬ 
parations “the least open and least provocative form.” 
Messimy advised the Russian Government to declare 
itself ready “to slow down its mobilization temporarily 
in the higher interests of peace”; but to continue and 
even “increase” such measures, while at the same time 
“abstaining as much as possible from any mass move¬ 
ments of troops.” 

These were not incitements to an attack on Germany, 
but simply a commentary on the instructions sent to 
Paleologue by Viviani. In fact, in a note written later at 
his inspiration, Viviani stated that he recalled having 
seen a report from the miUtary attache to the Russian 
embassy in Isvolsky’s hands, defining the manner in 
which, according to the advice of the French Minister 
for War, these instructions were to be interpreted. 

What increases the value of this explanation is the fact 
that Paleologue was requested by Viviani, in the event 
of Austria’s refusing to accept the conditions formulated 
by Sazonov “in their present form,” to get into consul¬ 
tation with Sazonov—“without counteracting the British 
proposals”—in search of “a formula which might provide 
a basis for conversation and compromise.”(i8) 

Paleologue’s Telegrams on the Russian Mobilization 
These various documents throw some light on the tele¬ 
gram to Paris in which, during the evening of July 30th, 
Paleologue reported his effort to bind Sazonov not to 
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take any military measures which might serve as a pretejct 
to Germany. 

The Russian Minister told Paleologue that all mobih- 
zation against Germany was suspended, and was directed 
only against Austria. But he added that after his conver¬ 
sation with Pourtales in the afternoon and in consequence 
of the correspondence which had passed between the 
Czar and the Kaiser, he was afraid lest Germany’s inten¬ 
tions might be bellicose; and that moreover the Russian 
General Staff and Admiralty were anxious about the 
German preparations. “In consequence,” he concluded, 
“the Government has decided to proceed secretly to pre¬ 
liminary measures of general mobilization.”(i9) 

There is an obvious relationship between this secret 
Russian decision and the French recommendations; but 
we must none the less note that at the moment when 
Sazonov gave his ally this information he had already 
obtained from the Czar the order for general mobilization. 
The French ambassador learnt of the ofiftcial publica¬ 
tion of this order early in the morning of July 31st. He 
immediately announced the news to his Government 
by telegram—a telegram which took about twelve hours 
to reach Paris.(2o) 

It is thus clear that France exerted a moderating 
influence upon Russian policy, and that the decisions 
taken in St. Petersburg were due only to Russia’s fear 
of having to face an early German attack, and to the 
technical requirements which this prospect involved. 
And in addition, it must be borne in mind that accord¬ 
ing to the admission of the highest German authorities 
themselves—it was not the Russian mobilization that 
made the outbreak of war inevitable. 



CHAPTER SI 


THE ATTITUDE OF GREAT BRITAIN 

We have now considered in detail the tendencies of 
French and Russian (or, if it be preferred, Franco-Russian) 
policy; and it remains to define that of Great Britain, 
directed by Sir Edward Grey. This examination is all 
the more necessary because British policy has been much 
discussed by both groups of belligerents; and it has been 
repeatedly stated that if the British Cabinet had made its 
decision known sooner and declared its immediate in¬ 
tention of intervening in the continental conflict, war 
might have been averted. 

To what extent the policy of the future belligerents 
in the month of July 1914 really depended upon the 
decision of Great Britain must of course be a question 
of interpretation of the facts—in which the personal 
views of commentators necessarily play a large part. 
But whatever may have been the uncertainties and 
contradictions of the policy of the Foreign Ofiice during 
the preceding ten years in connection with continental 
questions, for the purposes of the present narrative we 
need only consider the actual circumstances relative to 
the crisis of July 1914. 

As we have already seen. Sir Edward Grey did not 
at this period enjoy the complete freedom of action which 
was essential if Great Britain was to engage forthwith 
in an armed conflict; and the Berlin Government took 
this feet into account as favouring its plans. Two main 
considerations restrained the British Minister: 
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1. Several members of the Asquith Cabinet (to which 
Sir Edward Grey belonged) were strongly “pacifist” 
in sympathy, and did not share his view regarding the 
role which Great Britain should play abroad. 

2. As a result of the grave difiiculties arising out of the 
Irish question, internal politics could not fail to embarrass 
the activity of the Foreign Office in the sphere of external 
affairs. 

Nevertheless Great Britain had one ground for inter¬ 
vening in Europe. As a member of the Triple Entente 
group, she had come to a technical understanding with 
France covering the case in which a Franco-German 
war might involve the dispatch of a British expeditionary 
force to the Continent and the active participation of 
the British fleet in the Enghsh Channel, which would 
enable the French fleet to confine its operations to the 
Mediterranean. 

It must however be clearly appreciated that this 
understanding between the respective General Staffs and 
Admiralties of Great Britain and France, with reference 
to a Franco-German war which might result from 
war between Germany and Russia, was not a regular 
convention which expressly bound the two parties. 
The correspondence exchanged between the London 
and Paris Governments about a year and a half before 
the crisis of 1914 contemplated, as I have already empha¬ 
sized, only a common examination of the situation created 
by the imminence of a war in which either of the two 
countries should have reason to fear unprovoked attack 
by a third country. It was only after this examination 
that Great Britain would decide upon her line of action. 
If she decided to intervene then the military and naval 
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understanding, which by its very nature was not politi¬ 
cally obhgatory, would automatically come into force. 
The British and French statesmen concerned affirmed 
that there existed no political convention of any kind 
calculated to bind the two parties, no treaty of alliance. 
But it does not therefore follow that the personal leanings 
of British Ministers—or at any rate some among them— 
were bormd to exclude a priori any desire to intervene. 
Statements made by the highest personages prove the 
contrary. 

Not long before (at the end of the year 1912) ICing 
George V, in reply to a question put by his cousin. 
Prince Henry of Prussia (William II’s brother), informed 
him that “in certain conditions” Great Britain might 
range herself alongside France and Russia; and in justi¬ 
fication of this hypothetical attitude. King George 
invoked the “sense of honour” which, despite the absence 
of any written undertaking, would not permit Great 
Britain to allow these two Powers to be overwhelmed.(i) 
Moreover, Great Britain had other grounds for action. 
Almost simultaneously with his Sovereign’s statement 
Sir Edward Grey told the German ambassador that 
despite the absence of any secret arrangement with France, 
Great Britain would regard it as “an absolutely vital 
interest” to prevent France from being crushed.(2) 

How far were the Wilhelmstrasse and the German 
Emperor justified in believing that Great Britain would 
adopt a passive attitude in case of war? 

This question is the more urgent because on several 
occasions in the comrse of the month of July 1914 both 
veiled and official warnings were conveyed by Sir Edward 
Grey to the Berlin Government; and Lichnowsky, the 
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German ambassador, in reporting them quite frankly 
expressed his own feelings about the state of public 
opinion in Great Britain, and gave the Wilhelmstrasse 
counsels of prudence—^just as, for that matter, his 
predecessor Metternich had done before him. As we read 
the dispatches of the German diplomat, we find an increas¬ 
ing number of statements on the part of the head of the 
Foreign Ofi&ce about the likelihood or the probability 
of British intervention; and we also find an increasing 
number of very outspoken reports from Lichnowsky on 
the trend of British public opinion, which in the event 
of military measures against Serbia would declare itself 
against Austria.(3) 

The Wilhelmstrasse certainly distrusted the “Anglo¬ 
mania” of its ambassador. Nevertheless it was not 
altogether mresponsive to his information, since five 
days before the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia the repre¬ 
sentative of Bavaria in Berlin was able to sum up the 
German Government’s conception of British policy(4) 
as follows; It is known, he said, that London “will 
not tolerate any dismemberment” of Serbia, and that 
in a general war England would range herself alongside 
Germany’s adversaries, because she “is afraid of the 
decline of France to the rank of a second-class Power in 
the event of a fresh defeat, and the destruction of the 
European equilibrium,” the maintenance of which she 
regards as essential to her interests. 

On the morrow of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
Sir Edward Grey reminded Lichnowsky that if the peace 
of Europe were compromised by an Austro-Russian 
conflict the question could not leave Great Britain 
indifferent any more than the other Powers ;(5) a fortnight 
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after the Sarajevo outrage he had already told the German 
amb assador that “in any case, if continental complications 
arise the British Government will not take sides with the 
aggressors.”(6) And as we have already seen, the German 
General Staff and Admiralty definitely expected Great 
Britain to enter the confikct with her alhes. 

It must nevertheless be noted that despite her close 
links with Franco-Russian policy. Great Britain treated 
Germany with consideration, had no desire to break 
with her, and had even shown a readiness to come to an 
Anglo-German understanding—which she did not regard 
as incompatible with her understanding with France. 
The Wilhelmstrasse knew tliat the Foreign Office would 
observe a “friendly and so far as possible impartial” attitude, 
at least as long as it could still beUeve in the pacific 
spirit of Berlin,(7) and that Grey would even go so far as 
to invoke German co-operation in order to ward off the 
storm which threatened Europe.(8) 

Great Britain did not therefore display any funda¬ 
mental hostility towards Germany. Sir Edward Grey 
indeed adopted a friendly attitude towards her; not with 
any desire to conceal his intentions—since he did not 
hesitate to state that Great Britain might in the end be 
led to enter into the conflict against Germany—^but 
simply in order to induce her to exert a moderating 
pressure upon Austria. 

The German Government was however more im¬ 
pressed by Great Britain’s desire for peace than by any 
other consideration; and this pacific disposition was also 
emphasized by an unofficial diplomat, Albert Ballin. 
director of the Hamburg-America Line and a personal 
friend of William II’s, who had many coimections ir 
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English society and had been asked to give the German 
Government the benefit of his personal impressions. 
He made important reservations, considering that “in the 
event of unprovoked aggression” Great Britain would 
support France as she had pledged herself to do, nor 
woiid she tolerate any invasion of Belgium.(9) 

But William II, despite his Anglophobia, had another 
reason for relying upon the neutrality of Great Britain. 
This illusion was based upon what he beheved to have been 
a promise by King George V to his brother. Prince Henry 
of Prussia, to whom the former had said: “We shall try 
all we can to keep out of this and shall remain neutral.”(io) 
But this cannot be considered as a definite undertaking, 
and Prince Henry himself added that while British 
neutrality “at the outset” was he believed certain, it 
struck him as very doubtful later on by reason of Great 
Britain’s relations with France. Nevertheless the German 
Emperor said that he was under no anxiety, since he had 
“the word of the King of England.” 

Eugen Fischer refers to this false calculation of Wil¬ 
liam IPs, based upon a “conventional declaration,” in 
the following terms: “The truth that a man beheves 
what he wants to beUeve is confirmed by these words— 
which were no pledge at all. . . . The Emperor attached 
great importance to them. ... He obviously beheved 
that Great Britain would hold aloof, and that all that need 
be done was to unmask Russia as the aggressor.”(ii) 

But there was considerable real ground for reassurance 
in the fact that Germany thought she could count upon 
British neutrahty at least on the opening of hostihties; 
since it would allow time for the execution of the mihtary 
operations against France, whose success was regarded 
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by the German General Staff as certain if they were 
rapidly carried out. 

This confidence on the part of the German Govern¬ 
ment is therefore partly to be explained by the at all events 
apparent uncertainty of Sir Edward Grey’s policy: an 
uncertainty which Hermann Lutz regards as a “grave 
fault.” At the same time the German historian is no less 
condemnatory of the line of action of the Wilhelmstrasse: 
“to deduce from this,” he writes, “that Germany is 
exempt from all responsibility on the ground that the 
World War might have been avoided if only Berlin had 
known at once that she would have Great Britain against 
her is a conclusion which, though frequently drawn, is 
quite false.”(i2) And in any case the fact remains that 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s final overtures were due to fear of 
British intervention. 

If we further consider British policy from the point of 
view of the Entente Powers, we find that they expected 
Great Britain to take up an attitude just the opposite to 
that desired by Germany: that is to say to announce 
her participation in the conflict, or at least solidarity 
with Russia and France. And they beUeved that such a 
definite step would cause the Central Empires to shrink 
from any irreparable step. 

But up to the very last moment her friends of the 
Entente remained uncertain of Great Britain’s intervention 
in their favour. If Sir Edward Grey gave Berlin grounds 
for anxiety, he nevertheless resisted the advice of his 
immediate collaborators, who held Great Britain’s inter¬ 
ests to be “tied up with those of France and Russia 
in this struggle.”(i3) He was obliged to consider British 
public opinion—^inclined towards neutrality through 
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indifference to external problems—and the neutral ten¬ 
dencies of some of his colleagues in the Asquith Cabinet; 
and he had in addition another reason for circumspect 
diplomacy, which was his desire to make no promise which 
might encourage St. Petersburg and Paris to take any 
dangerous decision. 

The policy of the Foreign Office, dictated in principle 
by the internal state of the country, might therefore 
through its apparent friendliness towards Germany and 
its intimacy with France and Russia act as a brake and 
safeguard peace; for Sir Edward Grey’s chief object was 
to avoid a war—the horror of which he had repeatedly 
foretold. But none the less if fear of the catastrophe 
of war dictated the prudent hnes of his pohcy, inter¬ 
national considerations were still bound to influence his 
final decision. A German victory would have as its result 
the estabhshment of German hegemony at sea, to the 
detriment of British naval power; any rupture with Russia 
would threaten to compromise British interests in Asia; 
and finally the occupation of Belgium by the German 
army would constitute a grave danger for the security 
of Great Britain, who could not tolerate the violation of 
that State’s neutrality. 

In short, without pronouncing arbitrarily about what 
Sir Edward Grey could or should have done, we may take 
it as certain that Great Britain was in favour of peace as 
the result of her internal situation and the personal 
inclination of her rulers. If the general tendency of her 
pohcy inclined her towards the Entente Powers, she main¬ 
tained an impartial attitude towards Germany so long 
as Germany remained pacific. Her decision was dictated 
at the last moment by the action of the German diplomats 
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and military leaders, and the policy which they adopted 
—inadmissible demands by Austria upon Serbia—invasion 
of Serbia—and the violation of Belgian neutrahty—was 
one which, as Sir Edward Grey had plainly indicated, 
was bound to produce a hostile reaction in Great Britain 
and lead to a decision of the gravest import. 
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CHAPTER XII 


GERMAN OPPOSITION TO THE FINAL 
EFFORTS TO PRESERVE PEACE 

We must now consider the character and object of the 
policy of the Central Empires during the progress of the 
events of July 29th and 30th in Russia. 


Bethmann-Hollweg’s Motives 

The motives of the Chancellor, Bethmarm-HoUweg, 
were now clearly apparent; and they were increasingly 
inspired by a double anxiety and aimed at a double 
objective. He did his utmost to keep Great Britain neutral 
and prevent her from taking up a position in favour of 
the two continental States of the Entente-, and at the same 
time he tried to convince pubhc opinion that the whole 
responsibility for the conflict which was imminent 
devolved upon Russia. He desired to make it appear that 
the Czar’s Government had precipitated a general war 
(which had been the secret objective of the “localization” 
thesis); and it was consequently essential that Austria- 
Hungary’s line of action should not in the future be 
open to the charge of intransigence since this would ruin 
the whole aim of German diplomacy, which has been 
summed up in the precise formula, "to put Russia in 
the dock.” 

While aU its activities were turned in this direction, 
the Wilhelmstrasse found itself faced with a series of 
proposals for compromise put forward by the Entente. 
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Berlin like Vienna brushed them all aside, and the 
Central Empires’ refusal to consider them confirmed the 
fears and suspicions of the Powers. 

Great Britain Asked to Promise Neutrality 

Upon Great Britain the German Chancellor proposed 
to act by direct persuasion. 

He was perfectly aware (he told Goschen, the British 
ambassador in Berlin) that if a European war broke out 
Great Britain could not let France be “crushed”; but 
since this was not Germany’s intention, he was ready m 
exchange for British neutrality to give his assurance 
“that in the event of a victorious war Germany did not 
aim at any territorial acquisition at the expense of 
France.” But when the British ambassador asked him 
for the same assurance in the case of the French colonies, 
he refused to give it; thus letting it be understood that 
his Government, which counted in advance upon victory, 
would not fail to annex part of the French overseas 
possessions. Later in the same conversation Bethmann- 
Hollweg declared himself ready to respect Dutch neu- 
trahty and territorial integrity, “so long as they are 
respected by Germany’s adversaries.” 

On the subject of Belgium his statements were dis¬ 
turbing. “He could not tell to what operations Ger- 
I'l^ny might be forced by the action of France. But he 
could afiirm that if Belgium did not take up a position 
against Germany, her territorial integrity would be 
respected after the conclusion of hostilities.” The 
action of France” to which he thus referred was the 
alleged plan for an invasion of Belgium by French troops 
with the object of attacking Germany, which was the 
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pretext invoked in the German ultimatum to Belgium, 
drafted by Moltke as early as July 26th. 

Finally, the Chancellor put forward the proposal which 
he presented to the British ambassador as his constant 
personal desire: a treaty with Great Britain. “An assur¬ 
ance of British neutrality in the conflict to which the 
present crisis may give rise,” he said, “would put him in 
a position to contemplate for the future a general neutrality 
agreement between the two countries.” But he imme¬ 
diately added: “it goes without saying that it would be 
premature to discuss the details of such an understanding 
at the present moment.”(i) 

Sir Edward Goschen did not lead the German Chancel¬ 
lor to expect any favourable reply from the Foreign 
Office to this conmiunication, and he was well advised. 
Sir Eyre Crowe, the Assistant Permanent Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, regarded the German 
Chancellor’s offer as “an astounding proposal, discredit¬ 
able to the statesman who makes it.” He deduced from 
it that Germany actually intended to violate Belgian 
neutrality, and that if she was prepared to respect Dutch 
neutrality, it was only for the purpose of keeping the 
important channel of Rotterdam and the Rhine open for 
G erman imports. Moreover Crowe gathered from the 
German Chancellor’s proposal the impression that Ger¬ 
many was bent upon war, and that the only consideration 
which had hitherto restrained her was her fear of British 
intervention in support of France and Belgium. This 
German proposal, which Sir Edward Grey’s assistant 
regarded as “astounding,” was stigmatized by Asquith, 
the British Prime Minister, as “infamous.” 
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Dispatch of the German Ultimatum to Brussels 
It so happened that almost at the same moment when 
the German Chancellor’s conversation with the British 
ambassador was taking place, the German ultimatum to 
Belgium (which had been drafted three days earlier) was 
dispatched trader seal to the German Minister in Brussels, 
with orders not to make it pubhc until he should have 
received further instructions.(2) 

Germany was fast moving towards the general war 
which seemed imminent; yet Eugen Fischer claims that 
this communication formed a part of the normal prepara¬ 
tions for mobilization, and had to be in Brussels before 
war could begin, but that its presence there did not 
necessarily mean the inevitable outbreak of war.(3) It may 
be so; but its dispatch on July 29th shows at least that 
Sir Eyre Crowe’s comment on German intentions was 
no mere flight of imagination. 

Hermann Lutz takes a more moderate view of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s attitude towards Great Britain, but his 
judgment does not differ in essentials from that of Sir Eyre 
Crowe.(4) Lutz regards the German Chancellor’s declara¬ 
tions as a “great blunder,” which “reveals perhaps better 
than anything else his incapacity as a statesman,” and at 
the same time “his unshaken confidence in the possi¬ 
bility of maintaining British neutrality.” Clumsiness, 
incapacity, and simple-mindedness, according to Lutz, 
characterized Bethmann-HoUweg’s procedure. 

Germany R^ects the Russian Proposal for Arbitration 
Meanwhile Berlin had received the Czar’s telegram 
(already quoted) concerning the contradiction which he 
had noted between “Willy’s” assurances to “Nicky” 
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and the declarations of Pourtales, the German ambas¬ 
sador, to Sazonov. This document contained a definite 
proposal: the submission of the Austro-Serbian problem 
to the Hague Arbitration Court. 

As Nicholas II had promoted the creation of the 
Court, this was a natural suggestion which he had indeed 
already made to Sazonov,(5) and as we have seen, it had 
also been formulated by Serbia in her reply to the 
Austrian ultimatum. But the Berlin Government refused 
to consider it, and “Willy’s” only comment was to put 
an exclamation mark on the margin of “Nicky’s” tele¬ 
gram, thus proving that he had not even troubled to 
give it serious consideration. For that matter he had 
already declared that to submit the dispute to arbitration 
seemed to him to be “madness,” and that “Austria 
cannot permit it,”(6) and the Wilhelmstrasse’s official 
reception of the Czar’s suggestion was in entire accord¬ 
ance with the Emperor’s opinion. Bethmann-Hollweg 
confined himself to informing Pourtales that “the Hague 
Conference idea wiU, of course, be set aside.” (7) 

Obviously the situation required a prompt solution 
and could not be dealt with by a method which involved 
long examination; but it is also probable that an unfavour¬ 
able verdict had been foreseen, and there is a hint of this 
in Hermann Lutz’s remark that “any impartial verdict 
must have rejected some of the Austro-Hungarian 
demands (on Serbia) as incompatible with the rights of 
peoples.”(8) 

Vienna Refuses direct Austro-Russian Negotiation 
Yet another peaceful solution had been sought, but 
m the first instance without success, in those direct 
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negotiations between Vieima and St. Petersburg to which 
as we have seen Berchtold refused to lend himseE 
But Bethmann-Hollweg realized that German policy 
might turn such a proposal to her own advantage in the 
eyes of public opinion, and he had written to his ambas¬ 
sador in Vienna(9) that “in order to stave off a general 
catastrophe, or at any rate to put Russia in the wrong,” 
the suggested negotiations were urgently desirable. 

The Ballplatz’s decision was thus very unwelcome to 
the German Chancellor, for the news of the Austr ian 
refusal to negotiate had a bad effect in London, and Sir 
Edward Grey was the more unfavourably impressed 
because he had been informed of an important communi¬ 
cation from the Serbian charge d'affaires in Rome to 
the Italian Minister, San Giuliano :(io) namely that Serbia 
was prepared, given certain explanations, to accept 
even points five and six of the ultimatum—that is to 
“swallow” all the Austrian demands. On this occasion, 
Sir Edward Grey went so far as to declare that in the 
event of a conflict between Germany and France, his 
Government might be led to take up a definite position, 
and he added that, “by reason of Austria’s obstinacy” 
British pubUc opinion “was beginning to turn completely 
against Vienna.”(ii) 

The German Chancellor, in his anxiety at the way in 
which events were moving, then made a firm and pressing 
suggestion to the BaUplatz. Let us admit, he said in effect, 
that you do not want to negotiate direcdy with Serbia, 
since there is a state of war between the two countries: 
it would none the less be a “great mistake” not to under¬ 
take an exchange of views with Russia. Bethmann-Hollweg 
felt that he was, to use his own expression, being “towed 
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in the wake” of Vienna, and he instructed Tschirschky 
to make “energetic and serious representations” to his 
ally that she could not expect Germany to “let herself 
be dragged lightly into a general conflagration without 
any attention being paid to her advice.”(i2) 

T his communication took effect, for Berchtold gave 
Cbunt Szapary instructions to “open conversations” 
with Sazonov. At the same time he was careful clearly 
to define the character of these conversations, and limit 
their field strictly in advance; authorizing his ambassador 
“to consider the Serbian Note, though obviously out of 
date in view of the state of war which already existed 
between the two countries; but to entertain any suggestion 
which may be presented from the Russian side, and to be 
ready to discuss all questions direcdy concerned with 
Austro-Russian relations.” 

Therefore Berchtold though he was ready to open 
negotiations would not allow the Austro-Serbian afifair 
to be discussed, because he did not conceive that it fell 
within the sphere of Austro-Russian relations; and 
subject to the reservations which he thus imposed upon 
the action of his ambassador, it was hardly likely that such 
conversations would lead to any appreciable result. Nor 
did he desire that they should, for he recommended 
Szapary to leave it to Sazonov to choose the subjects 
to be discussed, “and even, if necessary, to enter into a 
discussion dealing with generalities and m no way 
binding.”(i3) 

His object was simply to have the appearance of being 
ready to entertain conciliatory overtures. 
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The Question of Serbian Sovereignty 
The German last-minute efforts to modify Austrian 
poliqif encountered one essential difficulty: that of the 
territorial integrity and independence of Serbia. This 
subject arose continually in the course of Sazonov’s con¬ 
versations with the ambassadors of the Central Empires 
in St. Petersburg, and those of Sir Edward Grey with 
Prince Lichnowsky in London; and it was particularly 
delicate in that the sovereignty of the Serbian king¬ 
dom (threatened as it was by the ultimatum) would 
not be adequately safeguarded even if Austria-Himgary 
should undertake not to annex any part of her territory, 
and proclaim entire “territorial disinterestedness”—^for 
to Russia the political independence of Serbia was quite 
as important as her territorial integrity. 

German public opinion itself recognized this; as late 
as July 31st Vorwdrts, the official organ of the Social 
Democratic Party, declared that it was “the fundamental 
point.” Nor was this only the expression of the attitude 
of one particular pohtical party, for the German Chan¬ 
cellor himself as strongly emphasized the responsibility 
of Austria-Hungary in this respect. 

If Sazonov distrusted Berchtold’s assurances, the reason 
was that he could not explain Austria’s ultimatum to 
Serbia and above all her declaration of war otherwise than 
on the score of suspect designs. He was convinced that 
“Russia’s vital interests” demanded not merely that 
Serbia should not be subjected to amputation of territory, 
but also that she should not fall through diminution of 
her sovereignty “to the rank of a vassal State of Austria.” 
She must not become “a Bokhara” (like that province 
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of Turkestan which, though theoretically subject to the 
Turks, was in fact a Russian dependency). 

Sir Edward Grey agreed with Sazonov. He pointed out 
the danger that Serbia, while preserving her nominal 
sovereignty, might become in fact a vassal State even 
without annexation; and such a solution he considered 
as inadmissible by Russia, since her whole position in 
the Balkans might thus be affected.(i4) 

Sazonov desired the Powers to bring pressure upon 
Austria in order to induce her to abandon those of her 
demands which were contrary to Serbian sovereignty, 
but Pourtales rejected the overtures of the Russian Minis¬ 
ter in this direction. The two main grounds of the German 
ambassador’s refusal were that the Russian mobiliza¬ 
tion seemed to render “any exchange of views very 
difficult, if not impossible”; and that “on the conclusion 
of peace, it would be time enough to return to the question 
of respect for Serbian sovereignty.” 

When Sazonov again suggested the idea (which he had 
already put forward) that it might be possible for Germany 
to take some action in Vieima, Pourtales declared “that 
it was an extremely delicate matter to stay the hand of a 
Great Power which had decided to resort to arms for a 
just cause,” and that to do so would be to run the risk 
of “seriously compromising” good relations with her, and 
might “undermine her position as a Great Power.” He 
further affirmed that William II and his entourage had not 
failed to “give good advice to Vienna”; so that Russia 
must now attempt “to advance on to the bridge tactfully 
built by this declaration.”(i5) 

The real nature of the advice given by Berlin to Vienna 
may be gathered from the German Chancellor’s instruc- 
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tions to his ambassador in Austria. The Chancellor 
certainly told him to make representations to Berchtold; 
but he refrained from bidding him speak as strongly and 
plainly as both his personal views and the situation 
appeared to demand. This was what Bethmann-HoUweg 
wrote to Tschirschky:(i6) “The preceding remarks are 
intended, first of all, for Your Excellency’s personal 
guidance. I beg you merely to draw Count Berchtold’s 
attention to the fact that it would be well to dispel the 
suspicion aroused by his declarations to the Powers 
touching Serbia’s integrity.” Hermann Lutz, referring 
to these instructions, cannot resist the comment: “What 
deUcacy towards the susceptibihties of an ally!”(i7) 

These two opposing theses were never reconciled. In 
response to the urgent requests of Sazonov—who dis¬ 
trusted assurances payable by instalments, which were 
not to take effect until the conclusion of peace—^the 
German ambassador replied that there was “no chance 
of Austria’s meeting his wishes.” But at his request 
the Russian Minister nevertheless proposed a formula(i8) 
which he thought capable of serving as a basis for com¬ 
promise. Russia would suspend “ah military preparations” 
if Austria would declare herself “ready to eliminate from 
her ultimatum the points which infringed the sovereign 
rights of Serbia.” 

In transmitting this formula to Berlin Pourtales did 
not however disguise the fact that he considered what he 
described as Sazonov’s “demands” to be “scarcely accept¬ 
able”—^the same Sazonov whose “pacific intentions” the 
German Chancehor had recognized only a few hours earlier. 
And Jagow also applied the adjective “unacceptable” to 
the Russian proposal, which ended in total failure.(l9) 
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Failure of the Proposal to Hold Belgrade as a Pledge 
The intentions of the Central Enapires were also put to 
the test by another proposal, which is known to historians 
under the name of “Halt in Belgrad” (standstill at 
Belgrade). The idea xmderlying it was distinct from that 
of respect for sovereignty; but in the course of the 
negotiations one idea was often exphcitly or implicitly 
associated with the other. We shall see that this proposal 
also resulted in total failure, and that the Ballplatz kept 
the Wilhelmstrasse itself in ignorance up to the very last 
moment of the pohcy which it intended to pursue in this 
connection. 

The idea was first suggested by William II. Immediately 
after having taken so favourable a view of the Serbian reply 
to Austria as even to declare that it eliminated any ground 
for war, he modified this eulogy by a suggestion.(2o) 
The Serbian reply, he decided after all, was only “a 
scrap of paper.” It contained nothing but “fine promises” 
whose execution was by no means assured, for “the 
Serbs are Orientals, and therefore liars, deceivers, and 
past-masters in the art of delay.” They would never keep 
their word unless “une douce violence” were appUed. 

The “gentle violence” which suggested itself to the 
Kaiser was the occupation of Belgrade by the Austro- 
Hungarian army as a pledge, until the time when Vienna’s 
demands should be effectively fulfilled. In contemplating 
this violent method of persuasion the Kaiser wanted to 
give “a visible satisfaction of honour” to the Austro- 
Hungarian army, which had twice already been fruitlessly 
mobilized against Serbia. He felt that the troops could not 
again be disbanded wiliiout experiencing “the sensation 
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of having at least set foot on foreign soil.” The occupation 
of the capital of Serbia was therefore in the Kaiser’s 
eyes as much a military as a political advantage, and also 
“the condition sim qua non” of the mediation which he 
said he might eventually undertake in Austria in response 
to the wishes of the Powers. 

The taking of Belgrade as a pledge was a suggestion 
which presented to the Wilhelmstrasse implications 
somewhat different from those which weighed with the 
Kaiser. The German Chancellor, desirous as he was 
to charge Russia with “the responsibility” for general 
war, pressed Berchtold to declare that he intended to 
occupy Belgrade only “temporarily,” pending “the 
full execution” by the Serbian Government of the con¬ 
ditions laid down. If the Russian Government should 
not recognize that his attitude was justified, the Chan¬ 
cellor declared, “it will have against it the public opinion 
of the whole of Europe, which is now being aUenated 
from Austria.”(2i) Thus the occupation of Belgrade, 
accompanied by a fresh declaration of territorial disin¬ 
terestedness, seemed to Bethmann-Hollweg an excellent 
means of attaining his goal: the placing of Russia in a 
false position while at the same time ensuring an Austrian 
success. 

None the less in order to give his ally the utmost 
possible satisfaction the Chancellor recommended his 
ambassador, in transmitting his advice to the Ballplatz, 
to “be careful to avoid creating any impression that we 
desire to restrain Austria.” The object of Berlin, if Euro¬ 
pean war could not be avoided, was “to improve as 
much as possible” (for the alliance) “the conditions in 
which it will have to be waged.” 
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The character and intention of this advice was perfectly 
imderstood in Vienna, and the proof is to be found in the 
report made to the Ballplatz immediately after the visit 
of the German ambassador, Tschirschky,(22) of which 
the text is as follows: “The Chancellor of the German 
Empire is of opinion that such an attitude towards Russia 
would, if the need arises, be an efficacious means of casting 
on to Russia alone the odious responsibility for a world 
war—a responsibihty which otherwise might rest upon 
ourselves. In suggesting to us this approach to the 
St. Petersburg Cabinet the Chancellor of the Empire 
begs us not to be mistaken about the meaning of his 
advice, which is in no way to be interpreted as implying 
any desire to exercise any pressure upon us or hamper 
our freedom of action. His sole aim is to improve the 
conditions in which we might be forced to carry on a 
world war, and to diffiise sympathy for our cause. It is 
especially in relation to pubhc opinion in Great Britain 
that it is important to set on record, by a conciliatory 
attitude towards Russia, that in case our war against 
Serbia should spread to the Great Powers, no blame would 
attach to us but only to Russia.” It was thus solely and 
simply a question of having appearances on one’s side, 
without any real sacrifice; and creating what Hermann 
Lutz calls “a morally favourable platform for war.”(23) 

Berchtold, thus urged, declared himself ready to repeat 
his assertion that he did not intend to undertake any 
annexation in Serbia; but he left his reply on the subject 
of the taking of a pledge in suspense.(24) As will be seen 
later, he was not to give it xmtil July 30th. 

This incident struck Eugen Fischer forcibly; and he 
expresses surprise at Germany’s apparently pacific 
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advice being accompanied by an assurance that she had 
no desire to hamper Vienna’s strong action against 
Serbia. “The advice and the reservation,” he adds with 
some humour, “are as reasonable as if it were suggested 
to a dancer that his legs should be tied together, but at 
the same time he should go on dancing.” In Fischer’s 
opinion, the occupation of Belgrade in the circumstances 
in which it was contemplated would not have “left much 
of the independence of the Serbian kingdom.”(25) 

The German historian’s reflections find confirmation 
in Berchtold’s embarrassed conversation with the Italian 
ambassador, in the course of which he refused to give 
any explicit undertaking, “because it is naturally impos¬ 
sible to foresee whether, against our will and in conse¬ 
quence of the course of operations, we may not find 
ourselves obliged to maintain our occupation of Serbian 
territory.”(26) 

The uncompromising position taken up by the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister, who wanted to postpone the ques¬ 
tion of the evacuation of Serbian territory until after 
the conclusion of peace and the progressive execution 
of his conditions, nullified all eflcorts at conciliation. 
Eugen Fischer again observes that “the pledge could not 
be taken without war, and once at war Austria might 
change her attitude. If the Russians wanted to be sure of 
preventing the enslavement of Serbia to Austria-Hungary 
they could not accept this proposal.”(27) 

During the night of July 29th-30th and the day of 
July 30th, Bethmann-Hollweg made a great effort to 
modify the intransigence of the Ballplatz. Great Britain’s 
attitude was making him more aud more anxious, he had 
received a telegram from Lichnowsky (28) advising 
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liim tha t Grey was insistent upon mediation by the 
Powers, which might have as its basis, “after the occu¬ 
pation of Belgrade or other towns,” such conditions as 
Austria should suggest. “The necessity for mediation 
seemed to hitmi urgent, if matters were not to come to a 
European catastrophe.” The German ambassador added 
that the British Foreign Secretary had told him, by way 
of a friendly personal hint, that in the event of war between 
Germany and France, Great Britain could not “long 
r emain aloof.” Much alarmed by this communication, 
the German Chancellor expressed his profound anxiety 
to the German ambassador in Vieima in instructions of 
the utmost urgency.(29) 

“Germany,” he said, “if she had Great Britain as her 
adversary, would have to bear the brunt of the struggle. 
Austria’s political prestige, the honour of her army, and 
also her justifiable claims with regard to Serbia could 
undoubtedly be sufficiently assured by the occupation 
of Belgrade or other places; the humiliation of Serbia 
would re-establish Austria’s position in the Balkans 
and vis-d-vis Russia. In view of these circumstances we 
should urgently and strongly advise the Vienna Cabinet 
to accept mediation in such honourable conditions 
Responsibility for the consequences which may otherwise 
follow will be very heavy for Austria and for ourselves.” 

Scarcely five minutes after this telegram had been 
dispatched to Tschirschky, Bethmann-Hollweg sent him 
another(3o) which has already been referred to, jn which 
using categorical and almost stern language, he said; 

“We are ready to fulfil the obligations of our alliance. 
But we must refuse to allow ourselves Ughtly to be 
dragged by Vienna into a general conflagration without 
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our advice being heeded.” The German Chancellor was 
now using to weaken Austrian resistance the very same 
argument which had at the beginning of July served him 
as a pretext for urging Vienna to undertake a warlike 
initiative. In this complex state of affairs Bethmann- 
HoUwegg’s frame of mind is none the less clear. He 
wanted to inspire the British Government with confi¬ 
dence, and believed that he could thus avoid its interven¬ 
tion, but in order to do so he needed Berchtold’s co¬ 
operation and good will. 

The news from London had aroused no less emotion 
in the Kaiser’s mind than in his Chancellor’s, and it 
was betrayed in the usual language of the notes which he 
wrote in the margin of ambassadors’ dispatches.(3i) 
Grey was a “vile impostor,” a “despicable fraud.” What 
he said was “vile and mephistophelian, but very English,” 
and the British were a “lot of dirty shopkeepers.” Great 
Britain, the Kaiser declared finally—in a sentence which 
is also important for the spontaneous confession it con¬ 
tains—“alone bears the responsibility for war or peace, 
it is no longer oms.” 

Despite his wrath the Kaiser nevertheless agreed at 
his Chancellor’s request to make a personal approach to 
Francis Joseph.(32) He drew the Austrian Emperor’s 
attention to the proposal that the taking of Belgrade as a 
pledge should be followed by a statement of the Austrian 
conditions, and requested him to “communicate his 
decision as soon as possible.” But as to the nature of this 
decision the German Emperor gave no advice. 

The Kaiser’s real intention was revealed by Bet hmann - 
HoHwegj it was a question of not “provoking the irre- 
fntable suspicion that we want war.”(33) But Germany 
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desired not only to turn suspicion aside from herself, 
it was essential also to implicate Russia. The attitude of 
Vieima did not however make this result at aU easy to 
obtain, and the German Chancellor feared that the Austro- 
German initiative was only too apparent. 

The situation was in fact as follows: If mediatory 
negotiations were eventually to be set on foot, in the first 
place the assent of the two parties to a suspension of 
hostilities was obviously required 5(34) and Sir Edward 
Grey himself promised to use his influence in this direc¬ 
tion in St. Petersburg and in Paris.(35) But the offer 
served only to confirm Bethmann-HoUweg m his fear lest 
Vi enna ’s refusal to compromise should “no longer” 
enable “the blame for the European conflagration to be 
thrown upon Russia,” and he added, further emphasizing 
this idea, that: “If Great Britain succeeds in her efforts, 
while Vienna rejects every offer, she will prove that she 
positively wants war, into which we shall be dragged, 
while Russia will remain guiltless of any blame.”(36) 

The hope that Vienna would yield was vain: the main 
condition which dominated these exchanges of views 
among the chancelleries, and which was regarded as 
essential by Russia—who undertook not to engage in any 
“act of aggression against Austria,” if Austria did not 
provoke one,(37) —was precisely that which Austria 
flatly rejected. Berchtold refused to make any con¬ 
cession whatever; and he further demanded that in view 
of the partial mobilization of the Russian forces, the two 
continental Entente Governments should be warned by 
the third, the British Government, that if this mobiliza¬ 
tion were not suspended it would provoke Austrian and 
German mobilization. He absolutely dedined to yield 
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upon the essential axiom of policy: Russia’s complete 
submission without any concession whatever on the 
part of Austria. 

To sum up, one of the parties demanded the sus¬ 
pension of operations against Serbia in exchange for a 
suspension of mobilization; the other demanded that 
Russia should simply cancel her partial mobilization 
without any compensation. “Obviously,” declared the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister, “the Imperial and Royal 
Government cannot allow its military operations against 
Serbia to be interfered with in any way.”(38) 

It might naturally be asked whether the solution of 
this politico-military problem was to be found in the 
consent which Berlin recommended Vienna to give; but 
this question does not in fact arise. During the evening 
of July 30th there occurred a sudden change of front in 
the attitude of the Chancellor of the German Empire. 
He telegraphed to Tschirschky not to execute the urgent 
instructions which he had just given him with a view to 
putting pressure on Austria; and thus the Chancellor 
cancelled his own overtures—^which had indeed as yet 
led to no result.(39) 

So the path of diplomacy was closed, and Austria- 
Hungary was left free to choose the path to war. Berch- 
told, who had already advanced far in this direction, 
was now to make final his refusal to turn back by rejecting 
the British proposal for a standstill at Belgrade. 



CHAPTER XIII 


GENERAL MOBILIZATION OF AUSTRIA 

The path of immediate war was precisely that into which 
the German military authorities had been shepherding 
Austria for the past few days, even before Austria made 
known her reply to the proposal for taking Belgrade as 
a pledge; and their intervention explains Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s retreat firom the position which he had first 
taken up. 


Moltke’s Arguments 

Ks early as July 28th—the date of the Austrian declaration 
of war on Serbia—Moltke had set forth his point of view 
in a memorandum which reached the German Chan¬ 
cellor on July 29th;(i) in which he defined the poHtical 
as well as the military considerations which led him to 
consider a preventive war as the only possible solution 
of the Balkan question, both in itself and in its relation 
to Europe as a whole. 

During the closing days of July M-oltkc felt that things 
were moving too slowly. He was convinced that the suc¬ 
cess of the German plan depended upon the utmost 
rapidity in execution, and that valuable time was being 
lost. For the purpose of hastening the march of events, 
and precipitating a war which he believed inevitable, 
the Russian partial mobilization seemed to him a sufficknt 
ground. Germany’s duty was to support her ally against 
Russia and also against France, Russia’s ally, and thus 
to ‘‘accept a struggle on two fronts.” He therefore 
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felt that it was imperative that Austria should take the 
initiative, lest her dangerous neighbours should have 
time to mobilize and Germany’s situation thus become 
daily more gravely threatened. From the military point of 
view “it is,” Moltke declared, “of the utmost importance 
to be quite sure, at the earliest possible moment, whether 
Russia and France have made up their minds to go to 
the length of war with Germany.” 

But Moltke had other arguments also to support his 
thesis. He was convinced of Germany’s military superi¬ 
ority over France, in artillery, in musketry, and in the 
training of her troops j and he was no less convinced 
of the inadequate preparedness of the Russian army. 
Moreover he thought that a time of year when harvests 
were gathered and recruit-drill completed was a particu¬ 
larly propitious one.(2) And finally he was influenced by 
Conrad’s pressing requests. The Austrian Chief of 
Staff demanded that Berlin should warn Russia that her 
mobilization against Austria was equivalent to a threat 
to which Germany herself was bound to reply by “the 
most extensive military counter-measures.”(3) In short, 
he was pressing Germany to mobilize at once. 

This suggestion was not calculated to displease the 
German military leaders. In their conversations with the 
Kaiser at the New Palace in Potsdam, on July 29th, they 
proposed the immediate proclamation in Germany of 
“the state of threatening danger of war,” which at this 
moment would have been justified simply by Russia’s 
partial mobilization against Austria. 

But the Chancellor’s opposition led to the postpone¬ 
ment of this decision. He did not feel convinced that the 
Russian mobilization necessarily meant war, and therefore 
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the casus foederis (the case contemplated in the treaty of 
alHance) was lacking; and he thought it wiser to “await 
events,” lest he should find “neither German public 
opinion nor British public opinion” on his side.(4) 

On the next day, July 30th, a Cabinet Councfi was held 
tmder the presidency of Bethmann-Hollweg.(5) The 
Chancellor set forth the situation and the steps which he 
had taken; and maintained the view that it was better not 
to rush things, but to await Vienna’s reply to the proposal 
for a temporary occupation of Belgrade. It was only 
after the receipt of Vienna’s reply that military measures 
were taken—namely the declaration of a state of threaten¬ 
ing danger of war, which “meant mobifization; and 
mobilization in our situation—mobilization on both sides 
—^must lead to war.” 

The Chancellor pointed out that a favourable reply 
ftom the BaUplatz would have had the valuable advantage 
of “putting Russia in the wrong,” a point to which ^e 
ChanceUor attached “the utmost importance.” Nothing 
could therefore be done in the military sphere before 
the Austrian decision was known; for upon it peace or 
war depended. Once that decision was taken—and it could 
not be long delayed—“another path might be foUowed.” 
This latter reflection of Bethmann-HoUweg s proves 
that the German ChanceUor scarcely believed Austria 
inclined to favour any peaceful solution. In fact, the 
disagreement between him and the German General 
Staff merely concerned the advisability of proclaiming 
the state of danger of war at once. The ChanceUor felt 
that for the sake of winning over pubUc opinion it was 
worth whUe putting off the final decision imtU the last 
possible moment; but Moltke firmly maintained his own 
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point of view, which was contrary to that of Bethmann- 
Hollweg. Without further reference to the discussion in 
which he had taken part the day before, almost at the 
moment when the Prussian Ministers reassembled, he took 
the initiative of sending to Conrad, through Bienerth, the 
Austrian military attacM in Berlin, a communication of 
the utmost importance. He informed Conrad that in his 
opinion, “if the Austro-Himgarian Monarchy did not 
mobilize at once against Russia,” he considered “the situa¬ 
tion highly critical” It was necessary that the Monarchy 
should announce officially that its counter-measures were 
the result of the Russian mobilization order, for “thereby 
the casus foederis for Germany would be provided.” 
Moltke further advised the Monarchy to “reject any new 
proposal made by Great Britain with a view to main¬ 
taining peace. For the security of Austria-Hungary, to 
hold out to the end in a European war is the sole remain¬ 
ing means of salvation.” And he added that Germany 
placed herself “unreservedly” beside her ally. Nor was 
he content with this indirect communication; he him¬ 
self also telegraphed to Conrad in terms whose brevity 
did not compromise their clarity. “Resist the Russian 
mobilization. Austria should stand fast and mobilize 
at once against Russia. Germany wiU mobilize.”(6) 

In his commentary on the procedure of the German 
Chief of Staff, Hermann Lutz emphasizes as an estab- 
hshed historical fact that Moltke gave this categorical 
advice to his Austrian colleague before he had any certain 
information about the Russian general mob i l i zation. 
The German historian quotes the passage of the memoran¬ 
dum in which Moltke declared that the general mobiUza- 
tion of the armies of Austria would render “a clash 
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between her and Russia inevitable,” and that in conse¬ 
quence it would be Germany’s duty to mobilize, which 
would lead to “mobilization in the other Russian military 
areas.” Hermann Lutz proceeds as follows: 

“Moltke’s pressure therefore, and the influence of his 
personal point of view (which, however, as we shall see, 
did not correspond with Conrad’s, and was not in accord¬ 
ance with the Franco-Russian military convention), 
would have led to a European war even without the 
Russian order for general mobilization on the afternoon 
of Tulv ^oth.” Lutz regards this conclusion as “irre- 
fuuble.”(7) 


The Austrian Decisions {July ^oth) 

We must now follow the course of events on the Austrian 
side. 

Comrad was profoundly averse from the idea of the 
taking of a pledge; the question of the occupation of 
Belgrade had already been discussed between him and 
Berchtold in 1913, and also that of simply inflicting a 
punishment on Serbia—a “punitive expedition,” as it 
was commonly caUed. He felt that such pressure might be 
effective against negroes, but not against a well-armed 
European State;(8) and it was in this frame of mind 
that he attended a conference with the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, Berchtold, and Krobatin, the Minister for War, 
on the evening of July 30th. The following decisions 
were taken; the military operations against Serbia 
were to be continued; a courteous reply to the British 
proposal to be dispatched, but no real consideration 
to be given to it; and on August ist an order for 
general mobilization to be issued, fixing August 4th as 
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the first day of mobilization. This latter point was how¬ 
ever subject to reconsideration the next day.(9) 

Instead of the advice in favour of delay which he 
received from Bethmann-Hollweg, Berchtold finally 
yielded to Moltke’s urgent representations; and on 
July 31st at 7.45 in the morning, when he learnt of the 
contradictory telegrams from Berlin, he could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise to his Ministerial colleagues. 
“Who is governing Germany,” he asked, “Bethmann 
or Moltke?” As Eugen Fischer points out, it was Beth¬ 
mann-Hollweg who held nominal power; but on this 
occasion the Austrian Ministers acted as though Moltke’s 
was the decision which counted.(io) 

In the end, Berchtold expressed his satisfaction to 
Conrad. “I sent for you,” he said, “because I was under 
the impression that Germany was drawing back; but I 
have now received from the competent military authorities 
the most reassuring declaration.” And the conclusion 
of their interview was a decision to ask the Austrian 
Emperor to issue the order for general mobilization 
which had been decided on in principle the day 
before.(ii) 

Immediately afterwards, Tscliirschky telephoned to 
Berlin that Austria had ordered general mobilization as 
a reply to the Russian mobilization.(i2) Berchtold, for 
his part, conveyed to the Austrian ambassador in Berlin 
a copy of the telegram to Moltke in which Conrad had 
informed him of the “supreme decision” on mobilization, 
and requested the ambassador to communicate it to the 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg.(i3) 

These events took place early in the morning of 
July 31st, and the Moltke plan was thus carried into 
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effect. Austria’s definite decision was taken without 
consideration of Russian general mobilization, which was 
still unknown; and Austria’s mobilization—ascribed to 
the mobilization against her of part of her adversary’s 
forces—was bound ipso facto to lead to the mobilization 
of the German army. 

A Cabinet Council was held under the presidency ot 
Berchtold at which his opinion prevailed; namely that 
a temporary occupation of Belgrade, even with the consent 
of Russia, would be merely a satisfaction of prestige, 
“a throwing dust in people’s eyes”; and that it would 
permit Russia “to pose as the saviour of Serbia, ^^d 
especially the Serbian army,” which if it emerged in¬ 
tact” from the present conflict would in two or three 
years be in a position to attack the Dual Monarchy “m 
conditions much more disadvantageous” for Austria. 

“Further demands” to be made on Serbia were also 
considered; and the Council on Tisza’s proposal unani¬ 
mously decided to declare that the Vienna Government 
would be disposed “to examine more closely the British 
proposal for the taking of a pledge, but only on condition 
that the operations against Serbia were continued and 
that the Russian mobilization were cancelled. (14) 

In fact the Austrian general mobilization was decided 
upon simply in order to lead, in accordance with Moltke’s 
undertaking, to German general mobilization. Just as 
Austria-Hungary had declared war on Serbia in order to 
satisfy the insistence of the Wilhelmstrasse, so it was m 
order to satisfy the desires of the German General Staff 
that she ordered the mobilization of all her forces, though 
they could not come into action until thirteen days 

later. 
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The Pretext of Russian General Mobilization 
Since these irrevocable decisions had been taken because 
of Russian mobilization against Austria alone, the whole 
of the German Chancellor’s plan was upset. 

How was he now to make the world believe that the 
catastrophe which was falling upon Europe had only 
one cause, or at least one capital cause, beside which all 
past actions—the Potsdam conversations, the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia, the declaration of war on Serbia, 
the successive refusals of peace proposals, the diplomatic 
intrigues to break the opposing front—paled into insig¬ 
nificance? The one xmquestionable pretext (or which 
must be made to appear as unquestionable) was the Czar’s 
proclamation ordering the mobilization of all his forces. 
It was this step to which the German Chancellor must be 
able to point as a mortal sin, by contrast with which 
the series of bellicose steps on the part of the Central 
Empires could be regarded as merely venial sins with¬ 
out decisive consequences; and throughout the day of 
July 31st Bethmann-Hollweg never lost sight of this 
consideration. 

The news of the Russian general mobilization was 
received in Berlin by telegram from Pourtales, the German 
ambassador, at 11.40 a.m. It must be noted that the 
Austrian mobilization, with which German mobilization 
was closely and expressly linked, had been decided upon 
during the evening of July 30th and ordered early in 
the morning of July 31st. The Russian mobihzation had 
been decided upon during the afternoon of July 30th, 
was known in Russia at dawn on July 31st, and announced 
to Berlin late that morning. On both sides the influence 
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of the military leaders had carried the day; but those 
of Austria-Hungary and Germany resorted to arms 
without knowledge of the decision simultaneously taken 
by Russia. Pourtales’s telegram reached the Wilhelm- 
sttasse after Berchtold’s refusal (finally approved by 
Berlin) of any negotiation on the basis of the taking of a 
pledge together with the suspension of military operations. 

It arrived after Austria’s decision (which Germany had 
suggested) to create a casus foederis by mobilization; a 
decision which must inevitably lead to the German 
army’s immediate participation in the conflict in support 
of her ally against the Russian danger. 

Pourtales’s telegram came in the nick of time, and 
enabled the Berlin Government to redress the balance of 
the situation, which since the previous day had devel¬ 
oped very much to its detriment: it proclaimed “the 
state of threatening danger of war,” which was to be 
followed by mobilization within the next forty-eight horns, 
“inevitably to war”; and it made this proclamation 
as a counter-measure in reply to the Russian step.(i 5 ) 
The telegram in which the German Chancellor con¬ 
veyed the news to London contained the foUowing clause: 
“in spite of the mediation in progress, which apparently 
offers prospects of success.”(i6) What Bethmann-Holl- 
weg here referred to as “the mediation in progress 
were the offers which he had himself officially rejected; 
and the apparent “prospects of success” were Austria s 
refusal to break off her action against Serbia and her 
iutention to increase the demands contained in her 
ultimatum to that country. 

To sum up, the sequence of events can hardly justify a 
judgment that the Russian mobilization was the final 
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event which precipitated the European war, by causing 
the mobilization of Germany. Although the Russian 
mobilization preceded the Austrian it had no influence 
upon the course of events, since it was unknown to those 
who took the Austrian and German decisions. The link of 
cause and effect was lacking, and even if it had existed 
on Moltke’s own confession the Russian mobilization 
was not (as we have seen) a sufficient ground for deciding 
Germany to mobilize. 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s Exploitation of the Russian Decision 
But the German Chancellor—determined if possible to 
save appearances—resumed the diplomatic game which 
Berchtold’s intractability had all but ruined. He tried to 
convince British public opinion by using the Russian 
mobilization as a pretext, and imposed upon his ambassa¬ 
dor in London the “task” of trying to convince Sir Edward 
Grey that in the presence of the “provocation” of this 
mobilization and the “vital danger” which it constituted 
for Germany, despite the personal assurances given by 
the Czar to the Kaiser it was essential for Germany to 
reply “by strong measures.”(i7) 
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the RUSSIAN MOBILIZATION AND GERMAN 
SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

Bethmann-Hollweg desired not only to 
pubHc opinion, but also his own countrymen of Germany s 
right to defend herself against the Russian aggre^sm, 
Jd in particular (as Eugen Fischer has noted),(i) hs 
endeavoured to gain the adherence of the masses from 
whom the powerful Social Democratic Party was recrmted. 
in which undertaking he was wholly successful. 

At the very end of July and during the earhest days 
of the month of August a change of front took place in 
L attitude of the German Socialists. For several y^s 
Social Democracy had maintained that the duty of m 
anti-mihtarist party hostile to standing ^ “ 

oppose war, which would array agamst one ^ 

who ought naturaUy to be brothers, the 
all countries; and day by day durmg lEe crisis it de¬ 
nounced the bellicose policy of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. Then, aU at once, Social D y 

rallied to the Government. On August 
sentatives in the Reichstag voted war 
the members of the “capitaUst and imperi^st 
parties. In order to explain this historical phenomenon, 
I is necessary to follow the course of events m detail. 

The German Socialists’ Opposition to War 
Ever since July 21st, Vorwarts (the official organ of ffie 
party) its executive committee, and its delegates to^^ e 
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International were all conspicuous in protesting vehe¬ 
mently against Austro-German policy; and at every phase 
in the progress of events the attitude of the party was 
frankly stated.(2) 

Vorwdrts first protested against the idea of holding the 
whole Serbian people responsible in advance for one par¬ 
ticular outrage. “Because the blood of Francis Ferdinand 
and his wife has been shed by a misguided fanatic,” it 
declared with indignant astonishment, “must the blood 
of thousands of workers and peasants also flow? Must 
the crime of a madman be aggravated by a crime still 
more insane?” When the Austrian ultimatum became 
known Vorwdrts denounced the will to war which its 
demands concealed, and emphasized the exceptional 
gravity of the claim—“utterly contrary to the law of 
nations”—^to entrust Austrian officials with a legal in¬ 
quiry in Serbia; declaring that “any State which agreed 
to the authorities of another Government operating in its 
territory for the suppression of any subversive movement 
whatsoever, would be submitting to the destrurtion of 
its independence and could no longer be considered as 
a coimtry of which account need be taken.” To put Serbia 
under the humihating obhgation of renouncing her rights 
as a sovereign State, with the alternative of seeing Russian 
intervention in her favour precipitate a world war, was to 
present her with alternatives so frightful, so inhuman, 
that it offended not merely all proletarian Socialists but 
also all men who were animated by the spirit of modem 
civilization. Vorwdrts declared further that it knew of no 
right by which Serbia could be forced to oppose “the free 
expression of Pan-Slav sentiments,” and considered that 
such pressure amounted to no less than condemning her 
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to play “the part of executioner of Serbian hope for the 

^'"ft'^refiised to admit that Germany had any right to give 
her adherence to the “infinitely reckless and cr^al,’ 
the “unscrupulous” pohcy, the “pohcy of despair of the 
Austrian masters, and so allow herself be dragged mto 
comphcations at the heels of her ally. It critod the 
game, no less dangerous than Vienna’s,” played by Berhn, 
and even levelled an accusation m advance; German 
Social Democracy holds the German Gover^ent co- 
responsible for aU the future proceedmgs of Austria 
an Austria who had entered “upon a path of the wildest 

^ThrSs of “locahzation” of the conflict struck Vor- 
warts as “a summons of Austria to war rather to a 
warning to her to give the preference to pe^e. The 
paper even went so far as to defend Russia. “The worst 
danger of war at this moment is not Czarism, but Austria, 

acting upon bad advice.” t> t. 

When it learnt of the German rejection of the British 
proposal to suspend hostilities, Vorwdrts regarded this 
as “the most frightful responsibility” for Germ^y, an 
applauded Great Britain for saying that ^ 
where we stand, the decision depends on Wilham II. 

It proclaimed as a fact dominating the whole situati^ 
“the intimate friendship between Russia and Serbia . 
a friendship of such a kind that “it is absolutely impossible 
for Czarist Russia entirely to abandon her protege. 
Though on July 31st it condemned the 
in favour of general mobilization, on the ne^ day it 
affirmed that this was nevertheless “no ground for re¬ 
fusing to continue the most serious and patient nego- 
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tiations, inspired by a sincere policy of peace. Germany 
has no reason to become nervous over the Russian 
mobihzation since these operations, in consequence of 
the organization of the Russian army and the size of 
her territory, are very much slower than our own.” 

We see therefore that as late as August ist, Vorwdrts 
was in agreement with Moltke and Falkenhayn about 
the secondary importance of the Russian mobilization 
as a cause of war; and even after the German mobiliza¬ 
tion on August 2nd it was felt that there was still 
room for negotiation, and that so long as war had 
not been declared the maintenance of peace was not 
impossible. 

In a special issue of July 25th Vorwdrts published an 
appeal on behalf of the workers’ party in favour of peace. 
The executive committee of the party protested str on gly 
against “the reckless provocation to war by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government,” whose demands, it declared, 
“are the most brutal ever presented to any Sovereign 
State, and can only be direcdy calculated to provoke 
war.” It called upon the German Government to act in 
favour of peace, and if a “shameful war” could not be 
avoided, to take no part in the conflict. “Not one drop 
of any German soldier’s blood ought to be sacrificed to 
the mad ambition of the leaders of Austria or the sordid 
calculations of Imperialism.” The manifesto ended as 
follows: “We do not want war. Down with war! Long 
live the international brotherhood of peoples !”(3) 

A campaign of public meetings under the auspices of 
the party was organized immediately after the rupture 
of diplomatic relations between Austria and Serbia. 
Vorwdrts of July 27th gave a list of twenty-seven meetings 
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to be held in Berlin and its suburbs; and a great demon¬ 
stration, which led to a conflict with counter-demon¬ 
strators, was held in Untsf dsn Lindsn on July 28th. 

This campaign for peace received solemn confirmation 
on July 29th in Brussels, where in accordance with 
the resolution passed in 1910 at Copenhagen to meet 
the case of international conflicts, the committee of the 
Socialist International had assembled. In presence of 
the threat of world war it was decided to multiply 
demonstrations in favour of peace and the settlement 
of the Austro-Serbian conflict by arbitration; to intensify 
proletarian action in the countries concerned; and to 
convene an urgent Congress in Paris for August 9th, a 
Congress intended to give “strong expression to the 
pacific will of the world proletariat.” 

In the evenmg of July 29th a great public meeting 
took place under the presidency of the Be^an, EmUe 
Vandervelde. Hugo Haase, president of the executive 
committee of the German Social Democratic Party, made 
a speech in the course of which he levelled a severe 
accusation against the Imperial Governments; and con¬ 
demned “the crime of the declaration of war,” describing 
the Austrian ultimatum as “a conscious and deliberate 
provocation to war,” and praising the moderation of the 
Serbian reply, which ought to assure peace if Austria 
were acting “in good faith.” And he finally stigmatized 
the proposal to occupy Belgrade, “in order to teach the 
Serbs a lesson,” as only to be compared with the action, 
at once ridiculous and odious, of “a teacher pumshing 
a pupil.” 

He concluded by saying that the secret treaties did not 
bind the German proletariat, which felt that “Germany 
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ought not to intervene, even in the case of Russian 
intervention.”(4) 

Social Democracy’s Change of Front 
If these were the feelings and ideas of the German 
Socialists during the last week of July, how came it that, 
early in August, they gave their approval to the Govern¬ 
ment “co-responsible” for the Austrian decisions? 

To answer this question we must bear in mind 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s anxiety to “put Russia in the 
dock.” He had himself announced that a refusal by the 
Ballplatz of the last proposal for mediation, to be accom¬ 
panied by a suspension of hostilities, would prove irre¬ 
futably that the Central Empires had let loose the war; 
therefore after Berchtold’s refusal it was essential to 
avoid any untoward effect upon German opinion as a 
result of this demonstration. He therefore decided to 
make overtures to the leaders of the Social Democratic 
Party. The details of these overtures are not yet fully 
known, but their object was clear; and we see the charge 
of Russian aggression—the speare of die Russian danger 
—taking shape in them. 

The Germans of all parties had always lived in fear 
of a Cossack invasion advancing upon Berlin. The General 
Staff had been able to turn this feeling to account, and 
had kept up the idea that a threat of aggression hovered 
over Prussia’s eastern frontier. In the eyes of the German 
Socialists this national danger was coupled with a 
political danger: Czarist Russia, despotic Russia, bar¬ 
barous Russia stood opposed to Germany, the land of 
liberty and culture, the perfect type of modern State. 
Russia was also the country of the bloody repression 
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of the working masses at the time of the revolution of 
1905; she was, “practically and culturaUy,” the enemy 
of Socialism. When the veteran Bebel declared patrioti¬ 
cally in the Reichstag: “White-haired though I am, I 
would shoulder a rifle if Germany were the victim of 
foreign aggression,”(5) it was Russia of whom he was 
tiiinking; and from 1905 onwards he foresaw a clash 
in the east with Germany’s “real and only dangerous 
enemy,” against whom, he said, “we should always be 
on our guard and keep our powder dry.” In any war 
between Germany and Russia, he declared, the German 
Socialists would march “as one man.”(6) It was because 
of the possibility that aggression, coming “above aU from 
the east,” might engender a “world war” that Bebel m 
1913 extolled the voting of the taxes requiredby the Govern¬ 
ment in consequence of the law increasing the army. 

It remained to convince Social Democracy that this 
war, which it had virulently denounced as a war of 
aggression and conquest, was in reahty a defensive war 
against the threat of despotic Russia, “imposed” on 
Germany by Cossack Russia: and the task had to be 
carried through at the last minute. 

The Government’s first overture was made on July 26th, 
that is to say on the morrow of the Socialist party’s 
manifesto already quoted. Hugo Haase had a conver¬ 
sation at the Prussian Ministry of the Interior in con¬ 
nection with the projected working-class demonstrations 
against war. The representative of the Governmmt who 
had requested this interview expressed the opinion that 
in case Russia should intervene against Austria as the 
sequel to a declaration of war by Austria on Serbia, the 
obligations of the alliance would compel Berlin to support 
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Vienna. Haase protested that any Austrian aggr 
could not have this consequence, since the allianc 
“purely defensive.” “It was already clear to him,” 
Haase’s son and biographer, “that the Governmer 
posed to exploit the state of mind of the working c 
who were hostile to Russian Czarism and Cossa 
in order to arouse warlike enthusiasm”; and the biog 
adds that this in feet was the “orientation of c 
which later led many workers into error.”(7) 

On July 29th Bethmann-Hollweg himself to 
initiative in securing an interview with the Re 
member Stidekum, who belonged to the Right 
visionist wing of the Socialist party. It was the i 
of Austria’s declaration of war on Serbia, and £ 
day of the meeting of the committee of the S 
International in Brussels; which, to quote Scheid 
“took up a strong position against the threater 
and adjured the workers of all countries to make 
strations.” It was the day when Haase, in the 1 
the German proletariat, made his indignant protesi 
Austro-German policy. 

The German Chancellor in this interview with S 
outlined the political situation and “formulated hi 
on the subject of the party’s attitude, and in p 
the attitude of its Press”; and the result of this i 
enables us to form some idea of the nature of hi{ 
tions. Siidekum transmitted the Chancellor’s “oi 
to the headquarters of the party’s executive co 
On the very same day he informed Bethmann^ 
“that no strike action of any kind is contemplat 
that the committee, “conscious of its respon 
undertook to avoid in the Press the use of any ph 
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^eima. Haase protested that any Austrian aggression 
could not have this consequence, since the ^1^^ 
purely defensive » “It was already clear to him,» writes 
Haase son and biographer, “that the Government pro 
posed to exploit the state of mind of the working classes' 
who were hostile to Russian Czarism and Cossack sm 
m order to arouse warlike enthusiasm”; and the biographer 
adds that ths m fact was the “orientation of opinion 
which later led many workers into error ”(7) ^ 

On July 29th Bethmann-HoUweg himself took the 
~ve in sealing an interview wi* the CIS 
member Sudekum, who belonged to the Right or re- 
wsionist wmg of the Socialist party. It was the morrow 
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vhich might be exploited “by the war parties in the 
rations countries.” 

Then, in terms which although vague and embarrassed, 
yere doubtless intelligible enough to his correspondent, 
Sudekum gave him the assurance “that Your Excellency s 
werture with a view to occasional direct communication 
It critical moments is welcomed with appreciation, and 
[iilly and sympathetically understood”; thus expressmg 
the gratitude of the Socialists, who were flattered at being 
itaUed upon to participate in the responsibility of govern¬ 
ment. The writer of the narrative, who relies on documents 
in the archives of the Imperial Chancellery, further notes 
that Social Democracy thus began to work in collaboration 
with the State, whereas it had hitherto been kept at a 
distance.(8) 

Bethmann-Hollweg announced the successful result 
of his negotiations with the Socialists at the Cabinet 
Council held on July 30th, when nothing was yet known 
of the Russian general mobilization. He was able to teU 
his colleagues that(9) after his talk with Sudekum he 
was sure that nothing in particular was to be feared from 
Social Democracy and the Socialist party, and that there 
would be no question of a general or partial strike, or 
of any sabotage.”* 

* The next day, at eight o’clock in the evening, the Mmistry 
of War informed the High Command of its confidence, fmmded 
“on trustworthy authority,” that “the Social Democratic Pa^ 
firmly intends to adopt a satisfactory attitude.” There were also 
negotiations between the Minister of the Interior an ® 
executive committee of the trade muons; and these le to ^ e 
surprising assurance” that the Government had no mtennon 
of creating the least difficulty for the trade unions, provi e 
that they created no difficulties for the Govemment.(io) 
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Was Russian aggression the argument invoked by the 
German Chancellor to convince Siidekum? The record 
of their interview does not enable us to answer this ques¬ 
tion, but in the same connection it is interesting to refer 
to the article written the next day (July 30th) by Stampfer, 
who xmtil quite recently had been the editor of a daily 
“correspondence” for the Socialist newspapers. Scheide- 
mann draws attention to this and reproduces it in his 
Memoirs as “an important party document,” which plainly 
indicates the state of mind of Social Democracy. 

The author of this article exclaims: “We do not want 
to see our wives and our daughters the victims of Cossack 
outrage. . . . Our hearts have no enthusiasm for war, 
they are deeply shocked at such a prospect, but if that 
is the only sacrifice we can make to stay the hand of 
Fate; if moreover we recall the nameless infamies which 
Czarism has perpetrated against its own fellow-country¬ 
men; and finally, if we envisage the possibility of the 
myrmidons of this barbarous Power trampling our soil 
as intoxicated conquerors, then but one cry rises to our 
hps: ‘No, anything but that!’ ”(ii) 

The Socialists were no more prepared than any other 
Germans to underestimate this terrible danger, or to 
accept a defeat “which would mean collapse, annihila¬ 
tion, and indescribable general misery.” Public opinion 
in Germany had now made up its mind that the respon¬ 
sibility for aggression devolved on Russia; and Social 
Democracy must also take up arms against her. 

There was still however some hesitancy upon the 
question of votingjwar credits, so entirely opposed to the 
traditional policy of the party. Stampfer had let it be 
clearly understood that the Socialist parliamentary group 
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would not attempt to avoid the duty of defending the 
Fatherland; but the German Socialists still desired to 
be informed of the intentions of French Socialists in 
order to establish unity of international action; and with 
this object Hermann Muller went to Paris, and was 
received at the Palais Bourbon on August ist, the day 
after the assassination of Jaur^. Muller declared that 
he had come to inform himself of the intmtions of his 
French comrades, with a view to the adoption of a 
similar line of action on both sides,” and stated tha 
the German Sociahsts would either vote against the war 
credits or abstain from voting altogether. The French 
Sociahsts pointed out the necessity—the duty-ot assur¬ 
ing the defence of a country which was the victim ot 
aggression; but Muller declared that the distmctton 
between aggressive war and defensive war was out o 
date ” since the present conflict was the result ot capi- 
tahst Imperiahsm.” The French Sociahsts however and in 
particular Renaudel, arguing from the pacific pohcy^of 
hieir own Government, replied that they could neither 
vote against war credits nor abstain from votmg; but 
finally, in a spirit of international sohdarity, they suggeste 
an understanding for abstention on both sides. No under¬ 
taking was given however, and each of the two countties 
remaLd free to decide for itself “in fifil autonomy, (x^ 
In these circumstances the German Soaalist party 
found itself faced with the demand for war aedits, on 
which the Reichstag had to deade m pubhc session 

Social Democracy desired to wash 
of ah responsibihty and, as Hermann Muller 
in Paris, Low the responsibihty on the capitalist regime. 
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Vomdrts and the executive committee of the Socialist 
party (which at the same time published a manifesto 
on July 31st recommending prudence, in view of the 
proclamation of a state of siege) repudiated all respon- 
sibihty for the outbreak of war.(i3) But capitaUsm was 
not the only culprit; there was also aggressive Czarism, 
and it was upon the latter that Bethmann-Hollweg laid 
the strongest emphasis in a memorandum which he 
circulated to the members of the Reichstag on August 4th. 
In this memorandum the German Chancellor declared 
that war was the result of Russia’s deliberate interference 
in the Austro-Serbian dispute and the military measures 
which she had taken, whereas it was her duty to await 
events; he represented Russia as having taken the initiative 
by the invasion of German territory, and concluded: “It 
is therefore Russia who has started the war against us.” 
In the White Book concerning the negotiations between 
Germany and Russia, the German Chancellor published 
the telegrams exchanged between the Kaiser and the 
Czar; but carefully omitted the one in which Nicholas II 
proposed to submit the Austro-Serbian dispute to the 
Hague Arbitration Court. 

On August 4th the Socialist parliamentary group voted 
the war credits unanimously; but it was a unanimity 
which had not been arrived at without a struggle, for at 
a preliminary meeting the day before fourteen votes 
were cast against the motion, among them that of Hugo 
Haase, the chairman of the Reichstag group. But this 
was a tiny minority by comparison with the seventy- 
eight votes in favour of supporting the credits, and even 
this fraction of the group attended the public session of 
the Reichstag with the intention of following the lead 
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of the majority. What influenced the minority was their 
desire to safeguard the unity of the party, and the same 
motive induced Hugo Haase to yield to the strong repre¬ 
sentations of his own partisans, and in his capacity as 
chairman, himself read the party declaration justifying 
a vote of which he did not himself approve.(i4) 

This declaration announced to the world that the war, 
which German Social Democracy “in close accord with 
its French brethren” had opposed “with all its strength, 
was the consequence of the imperialist policy of the 
Governments; it invoked the argument of defensive war 
and the threat of the “horrors of hostile mvasion, 
especially the threat to the eastern frontier which ex¬ 
posed Germany’s inheritance to the danger of Russian 
barbarism and reaction. “For our people and our future 
liberty the victory of Russian despotism, stained wim 
the blood of the best elements among its own people, 
would mean the loss of much, if not everything. It is 
a question of warding off this danger, and safeguaitog 
the hultur and the independence of our own country. (15) 
Thus relying upon the fact that it could not be held 
responsible for a capitalist crime, German Social Democ¬ 
racy fulfilled the duty (which in justice we must remem¬ 
ber it had persistendy proclaimed for years past) o 
defending the German Fatherland from what it was told 
was aggression by tyrannous, Cossack-ridden Russia. 
Nothing now remained of its first violent criticism 0 
the mad policy of the Imperial Governments, or of its 
protests against Austria’s abuse offeree towards Serbia 

and her provocation of Russia. 

The German Socialists voted the war credits on 
August 4th, even after hearing Chancellor Bethmann- 
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Hollweg admit the injustice of German aggression upon 
neutral Belgium. And contrary to their custom, which 
was to exchange their votes for some concession by the 
Government to the working classes, they also voted these 
credits without (as Kautsky wished) laying down any 
preliminary condition. “The voting of the war credits,” 
a German historian writes, “was not regarded as a 
commercial transaction.”(i6) 

Vorwdrts illustrated the significance of the Reichstag 
session by a pictorial comment. In its issue of August 4th 
it published a map of the German-Russian frontier, with 
arrows indicating the direction of Posen and the way in 
which an advance of the Russian army would threaten 
Prussia. It also published in its first supplement of 
August 6th a map of the western frontier which bore 
no such indications. Russia’s responsibility and the 
Russian peril were now the thesis of the Socialist Press 
throughout the German Empire; it was Nicholas II who 
had “willed this hellish conflagration,” and he was the 
aggressor. “We must employ all our force to keep Czarism 
out of the country.” Similar quotations might be multi¬ 
plied indefinitely.(i7) 

Haase declared in the Reichstag on August 4th that 
not only her national independence, but even Germany’s 
very existence was at stake. It was a question of “to be 
or not to be,” and the same formula served as a heading 
for Stampfer’s article. It is to be noted that Bebel also 
used the same phraseology as early as 1913, when he 
said that in the “world war” which might result from 
Russian aggression, “our Fatherland may find itself faced 
with the question, to be or not to be.” 

The Socialist Konrad Haenisch was therefore quite 
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right in explaining his party’s change of front by “the 
fact that to the German people as a whole, Russia 
seemed the aggressor and the main enemy.”(i8) Beth- 
mann-Hollweg had achieved what he wanted; he had 
found a happier solution than the one which his Sovereign 
contemplated on July 29th, when he proposed to “lock 
up the agitators and tutti quanti” on account of “the 
anti-militarist demonstrations in the streets.”(i 9 ) But it 
was to the Socialists, now rallied to the cause of national 
defence, that William II referred a few days later when 
he pronounced the famous words: “I no longer recog¬ 
nize parties: I recognize only Germans.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


GERMANY’S ULTIMATUM AND DECLARA¬ 
TION OF WAR 

From July 30th onwards the Kaiser and his Chancellor 
were more than ever in the hands of Moltke, who was 
henceforth to rush things. 


The (3hcillGTig& ■A.dd'KGssGd to Russia 
Inamediately after the German proclamation of the state 
of threatening danger of war, the German Chief of Staff 
seized upon the news of the Russian general mobilization 
as a pretext. He took no account of its necessary slowness; 
and fearing, rightly or wrongly, lest the Russians should 
gain an advantage, he caused Russia to be summoned to 
suspend her preparations within twelve hours.(i) 


The Demand for French Neutrality 
But the military programme to be carried into effect 
embraced an immediate offensive against France. Moltke 
therefore could not wait until France decided spon¬ 
taneously to support Russia when she had been attacked- 

Germany must take the initiative in a rupture with 
France. 

This was the meaning of the communication with 
which the German ambassador in Paris was charged; 
he was instructed to notify the Quai d’Orsay “with the 
utmost speed” of the news of the German ultimatum 
to Russia, and to inquire, as a matter of extreme urgency, 
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whether France would remain neutral in a German- 
Russian war.( 2 ) 

The German Chancellor himself admitted that he had 
no illusions about the inevitable failure of such a com¬ 
munication; but he nevertheless thought it a good policy 
to provide even for impossibilities, so that in case the 
French Government should after all say “Yes,” Herr 
von Schoen was to “demand the handing over of the 
fortresses of Toul and Verdun as a pledge of its neutrality,” 
to be occupied by the German army and handed back 
to France at the end of Germany’s war with Russia. The 
French reply to this demand was to be given by four 
o’clock in the afternoon of August ist at latest. 

Herr von Schoen condemned this communication as 
“the grossest of blunders,” and due to a “complete mis¬ 
understanding of (French) national sentiment.”(3) But 
the Wilhelmstrasse and the German General Staff were 
perfectly aware of France’s pacific intentions; and in 
makmg such a demand they intended to compel her to 
enter the war: nor for that matter did Herr von Schoen 
require to address his communication to the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, for faced with this proposal 
for French neutrality, Viviani simply replied that “France 
will act as her interests dictate.”(4) 

Since the German General Staff was in command, 
declarations of war were now to follow one another swiftly 
and they were all of Berlin’s own initiation. 

The Declaration of War m Russia (August ist) 

On August 1st at about seven o’clock in the evening 
Pourtales called upon Sazonov, who informed him that 
Russia must refuse to suspend mobilization; the German 
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ambassador then placed in his hands the declaration of 
a state of war between Germany and Russia. This declara 
tion alleged that by proceeding to general mobilization 
without awaiting the result of the Kaiser’s mediation 
Je Czar had created for Germany “a grave and imminent 
danger ; and that by his refusal to suspend militarv 
operations he had shown that his action was directed 
apmst Germany. In consequence, the Kaiser “takes un 
the challenge and considers himself in a state of war with 
her (Russia).”(5) 


General Mobilization in France (August ist) 

In the case ot France the execution of the instructions 
given to Herr von Schoen was more complex: Germany 
still anxious about British public opinion, would have 
preferred not to open hostilities and to take the rhanre 
that France herself would attack first. But the French 
Government was no less anxious not to alienate Great 
Britain and also to avoid any frontier incident which 
might engender war; and in the measures which were 
taken on July 30th it was accordingly laid down that 
the covermg troops—that is to say those closest to the 
trontier—should remain ten kilometres in rear of the line 
of demarcation between French and German territory, 
apart from a few strategic points where they were to 
remam four or five kilometres in rear. The consequence 
of this provision was that enemy patrols might advance 
a considerable distance before encountering any hostile 
troops. It required aU the insistence of General Jofffe, 
the French Commander-in-Chief, after the German 
proclamation of a state of danger of threatening war, 
to persuade the French Government to order general 
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mobilization (August ist)-which decision was again 
accompanied by renewed recommendations to the troops 
in the field to avoid any patroUing or reconnaissanc&-in 
short, any breach of the frontier line.(6) 

Violation of the French Frontier by the German Troops 
During this period of expectancy several frontier mci- 
dents occurred. German patrols advanced into French 
territory at more than one point, and one of these in¬ 
cursions was carried so far that, despite the fact that the 
French troops were ten kilometres in rear of the frontier, 
it reached the village of Joncherey in the neighbourhood 
of Delle; there was an engagement with the soldiers 
occupying a French post, and a corporal was killed. 

The French Government at once protested, and can¬ 
celled the instructions which had been given to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Nevertheless it did not declare 
war.(7) 


Germany Declares War on France 
The German General Staff was however in haste to 
terminate these prelinodnaries. Accordingly on August 3rd, 
late in the afternoon, von Schoen presented himself at 
the Quai d’Orsay and handed to Viviani a Note in which 
a state of war between his cotmtry and France was 
declared, on account of “acts of marked hostility com¬ 
mitted over German territory by French aviators.” One 
of these acts, which he definitely mentioned, was bomb¬ 
dropping on the railway near Karlsruhe and Nuremberg. 
This incident, known as that of the Nuremberg aero¬ 
planes, was purely imaginary; it was based on a 
communication made the day before by the General 
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commanding the Third Bavarian Army CorpSj(8) but 
at the moment when the German ambassador was drawing 
attention to it in Paris, a telegram had already been 
received in Berlin from the Prussian Minister in Munich 
in which he denied the allegation. 

“All that was observed,” he said, “were unknown 
aeroplanes, which did not look like military aeroplanes. 
No bomb-dropping is established, and still less of course 
the French nationality of the aviators.”(9) 

Germanys Refusal to Bind Herself to Respect the 
Neutrality of Belgium 

Such were the circumstances in which a state of war was 
proclaimed. But in order to advance into France the 
German army had to carry out the first part of the 
General Staff’s plan, and pass through the neutral terri¬ 
tory of Luxembourg and Belgium; for the Belgians must 
not be given time to organize the defence of the forts 
of Liege and the Meuse. 

The Brussels Government, like the other Powers, was 
conscious of the threat hanging over the kingdom. As 
early as July 28th—^the day of the Austrian declaration 
of war on Serbia—it had decreed that the army should 
be put upon a “reinforced peace footing,” and upon 
July 3ist-August ist it had ordered general mobiliza¬ 
tion. The anxiety which this measure denoted was, as 
we know, justified by the ultimatum to Belgium which 
Moltke had drafted as early as July 26th; and it was 
further justified by subsequent events. 

On August 1st Great Britain had obtained from France 
a formal undertaking to respect the neutrality of Bel¬ 
gium ;(io) but she could not secure a similar promise 
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from Germany. The German Minister in Brussels con¬ 
fined himself to the statement that he was “personally 
convinced that his country had no threatenmg intention 
owards Belgium.(ii) This personal opmion was con¬ 
tradicted by events. On the same day Prussian troops 
removed railway lines in Luxembourg territory, and the 
Grand Duchy was invaded on August 2nd; though it is 
true that Bethmann-HoUweg declared that this did not 
involve any act of hostility towards Luxembourg, but 
was simply a measure of protection against French attack 
rrmlays, stating as a fact that “French forces are 

on the march towards Luxembourg. (12) 

Meanwhile the German army was concentrated at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where its commander. General von 
Emmich, took up his quarters at the Union Hotel; ready 
to begin his advance as soon as he received the Belgian 
reply to the German ultimatum.(i3) 

Delivery of the Ultimatum to Belgium 
The Note which was in readiness in Brussels^ 4 ) was 
handed to the Belgian Government late in the aftemTOn 
of August 2nd. The complaint which it made was the 
alleged French intention to “cross Belgian territory m 
order to attack Germany.” And in the proclamation later 
issued by General von Emmich when he advmced mto 
Belgian territory at the head of the army of the Meuse, 
he similarly declared that the invasion was^due to m- 
avoidable necessity,” since French officem m . 

had crossed Belgium in motor-cars “m order to penetr 

into Germany.”(i 5 ) , tf <!lie 

The German Note informed Belgium that if 

maintained “a benevolent neutrality” she would recover 
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all her territory and her independence on the conclusion 
of peace; if she took up “a friendly attitude,” all German 
requisitions would be paid for and any damage done 
would be made good ; but if the invading army met with 
resistance from the forts on the Meuse, or if the de¬ 
struction of railways, roads, tunnels, or other means of 
commimication were attempted, then Belgium would be 
treated as an enemy: and a time-limit of twelve hours 
was set for her to choose between benevolent neutrality, 
a friendly attitude, or hostility. 

Belgium Rejects the Ultimatum (August ^rd) 

On August 3rd, at seven o’clock in the morning, the 
Belgian Government notified its decision to the German 
Minister in Brussels. It refused to sacrifice “the honour 
of the nation” or betray “its duties towards Europe,” 
and declared itself ready to resist “by all the means in its 
power.” It was the reply which the German Minister had 
expected, for he had annormced in advance that “accord¬ 
ing to his impression” it would be in the negative.(i6) 

The Invasion of Belgium 

The last diplomatic formality was accomplished on the 
morning of August 4th. The Belgian Government was 
informed that on account of its rejection of the “bene¬ 
volent proposals” of Germany, she would proceed to 
take, even “by force of arms,” the “measures of security 
•.. which were essential in view of the French threat” ;(i7) 
and invasion began immediately afterwards. 

Bethmann-HoUweg at once attempted to justify this 
action to the British Government, and again cited 
Russia as responsible. Germany, he said, had to safe- 
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guard her own existence: in order to meet “a military 
Suation” which has been forced upon her resultmg 

C “the unhappy Russian -“j: 
obUged “to adopt all means to save her skm. This was 
nm an “intentional violation of the law of nations but 
S act of a man fighting for his life ”(x8) He d-eloped 
the same thesis in the Reichstag on August 4th when 
he said that the invasion of Belgium had been imposed 
on Germany by a vital necessity which overrode any 
y or wrong; ond declared that “Necesstty 

knows no law/’ 

Great Britain Enters the Conflict 
The German violation of Belgian neutrahty definitely 
decided the attitude of Great Britain. During the previous 
days the Cabinet in London had taken up a 
defined position, but it still shrank from the eci 
which France and Russia demanded-a decision rend^e 
inescapable by the danger which the crustog ^ 
would present to England. The news of the 
troops’ advance into Luxembourg and then mto Bel^^ 
did Ly with the Government’s last hesimtion, and Great 

Britain ranged herself alongside her two friends. 

Italy and Rumania Remain Neutral 

Contrary tx> the action of the B„tenle PoweB, all te 

of whom entered the war. there « no 

soKdaiit, on the part of the 

Anstria. Italy and Rnmania 

which was in itself a disavowal of 

noUcv') and proclaimed their decision to ren^m neutr . 
poncy;, ana attitude. 

■ Both countries mvoked the same reason 
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According to the terms of alliance they were not bound 
to participate in any but a defensive, unsought war; and 
they felt that this was a war of aggression on the part of 
Germany and Austria, so that no casus foederis existed. 

William 11 himself, in one of those marginal notes in 
which he was in the habit of bluntly expressing his 
impressions, drew the obvious conclusion from the Italian 
and Rumanian decisions. “Our allies,” he wrote bitterly, 
“are falling away from us like rotten apples. This means 
a complete collapse of German as well as Austro- 
Hungarian diplomacy. It should and could have been 
avoided.”(i9) 
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CHAPTER XVI 

GENERAL SUMMARY 


Now that this narrative of events is concluded, m which 
I have endeavoured to set forth only the relationship 
of cause and effect; it remains only to decide what 
conclusions may legitimately be drawn; and—since per¬ 
sonal judgments are disputable-simply to sunmanze 
the facts which emerge from the evidence adduced. 


I 


Despite the state of tension between the group of the 
Triple AlUance and the Triple Entente, and whatever 
may have been the ambitions or aspirations, the grievances 
or anxieties of nations and Governments, it was not 
inevitable that a general war should break out m the 


summer of I 9 i 4 ' o ii: i u i. 

But William II and the German General Staff, althougti 

they had maintained a pacific attitude during the recent 
Balkans wars (from which Belgrade had emerged with 
considerable territorial acquisitions) were aware 

of the unpreparedness of France, Russia, and Englan , 
they believed that the moment for aggression had come, 
and determined to seize the first favourable opportmiity 
to adopt a policy of force. And Vienna, encomaged by 
Berlm, was inclined towards an attack on Serbia at e 
risk of provoking the European comphcations which 
might follow upon Russia’s resistance to any istur ance 
of the Balkan status quo as defined by the treaty o 
Bucharest. 
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II 

In order to bring about “the great decision” which she 
regarded as essential, Austria-Hungary proposed to take 
advantage of the “opportunity” presented by the assassi¬ 
nation of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
on June 28, 1914—in which event she saw a good pretext 
for calling the Serbian Government itself to account. 
Berchtold made a statement to this effect immediately 
after the outrage, about a fortnight before the Austrian 
investigation had even begun: an investigation which 
for that matter ended by recognizing the innocence of 
the Serbian Government. His first desire was to “setde 
accounts” with the hated Serbia, even though a general 
war should be the consequence of this local initiative. 

III 

Before transforming his fixed intention into a decision, 
Berchtold sought the advice and invoked the concurrence 
of the German Government; upon which the develop¬ 
ment of events thus came to depend. Berlin was at this 
time free to advise either peace or war; and without 
hesitation she assured Vienna of absolute and uncon¬ 
ditional support, even if a European war should break 
out. Further, Berlin insisted upon the necessity of Austria- 
Hungary’s taking immediate advantage of exceptionally 
favourable circumstances: namely, the insufficient pre¬ 
paredness of the Entente for war, and its desire for peace. 
From this moment onwards the Wilhelmstrasse never 
ceased to incite the Ballplatz to irrevocable action. 
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IV 

Fortified by this definite undertaking and pressing en¬ 
couragement on the part of Germany, Austria-Hungary 
sent an ultimatum to Serbia nearly four weeks after 
the Sarajevo outrage, containing conditions dehberately 
framed so as to be incompatible with the independence 
of a sovereign State, and therefore unacceptable. 

V 

The Wilhelmstrasse affirmed in several ofiicial declarations 
that it was unaware of the contents of the Austrian Note 
to Serbia. In fact the Wilhelmstrasse was familiar with 
the essential conditions twelve days before its publication, 
and with the actual text twenty-three hours beforehand; 
it had raised no objection to any of the terms, but on 
the contrary had expressly made known its approval to 
the other Powers even before the final text had been 
made public. 


VI 

In order to make any negotiation impossible, Germany 
and Austria rejected the proposal made by the EnteMe 
Powers who, with the object of finding a formula for 
compromise between Belgrade and Vienna, had asked 
for an extension of the very short time-limit granted 
Serbia for her reply. 


VII 

Although the Serbian reply to the Austrian ultima^ 
was most conciliatory, it contained reservanons w c 
offered matter for discussion. Yet Austria-Hun^, 
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having decided in advance to demand complete and 
absolute submission, immediately carried out her plan 
of a rupture of diplomatic relations. 

VIII 

While keeping in close touch with Austria the German 
Government, under cover of a thesis of localization of 
the conflict (the object of which was to make Russia 
impotent to act against Austrian aggression), set aside 
on its ovra account and without even consulting Vienna 
a British proposal for a conference of ambassadors of 
the States not directly interested in the conflict. 

The German Government further refused to associate 
itself with a British proposal for negotiation between 
Austria and Russia on the basis of the Serbian reply, 
officially advising Vienna not even to take this proposal 
into consideration; and for that matter Berchtold spon¬ 
taneously opposed to Sazonov’s suggestion a pure and 
simple refusal to enter into such discussions. 

IX 

As early as the morrow of the Serbian reply to Austria 
and two days before Austria and Serbia were actually 
at war Moltke, the Chief of the German General Staff, 
drafted an ultimatum to Belgium; a small nation whose 
neutrality Germany had solemnly guaranteed, and which 
had no sort of connection witli the Austro-Serbian 
quarrel. 

X 

Although the military authorities had made it known 
that the Austrian army could not be ready for action 
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before August 12th, Vienna nevertheless declared war 
on Serbia as early as July 28th. Vienna took this decision 
at the instance of Berlin, by whom she had been strongly 
urged to end the Entente's attempts at conciliatory 
intervention by 2i fait accompli. On the next day Belgrade, 
the capital of Serbia (abandoned by the Serbian Govern¬ 
ment, which had withdrawn into the interior of the 
country), was bombarded. 


XI 

As a sequel to Austria’s declaration of war on Serbia 
Russia decided to mobilize part of her army against 
Austria. The Russian military authorities considered this 
partial mobilization dangerous, because it dislocated the 
plan for general mobilization, which had been drafted 
solely on the basis of mobilization against both Austria 
and Germany combined; and they regarded as certain 
Germany’s entrance into the war alongside Austria. After 
hesitating and changing his mind, the Czar ended by 
giving the order for general mobilization. This decision 
was due not only to the technical arguments of the 
military High Command, but also to a communication 
from the German ambassador, who req^ed the St. 
Petersburg Government to cancel its military prepara¬ 
tions if it desired to avoid German participation in the 
conflict. And apart from the fact that this intim^on was 
contrary to the assurance earher given by the Wilheto- 
strasse to the effect that it had no objection to Russia s 
partial mobilization, it was presented in such a manner 
as to give Sazonov the impression that it was mten e 
as a threat. 
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XII 

In the conversations which had taken place a few dav, 
earlier in St. Petersburg between Poincare (the French 
President), Viviani (the Premier), Nicholas II and Sazonov 
It is impossible to find any proof that the French states¬ 
men iiiged the Russians to declare war. 


XIII 

While tlie Russian military measures were being discussed 
and decided upon Austro-German diplomacy by point- 
blank refusals and delaying and sidetracking manoeuvres 
wrecked all tlie efforts of the Entente to prevent an’ 
extension of the conflict: the Czar’s offer to have recourse 
to arbitration by the Hague Courts the proposal for 
direct negotiation between Austria and Russia- the 
proposal that Austria should declare her intention to 
respect Serbia’s independence; and the proposal for 
Austria’s temporary occupation of Belgrade by way of 
a pledge, together with suspension of hostiUties on the 
part of Austria and cessation of the Russian mobilization. 


XIV 

It IS true that on July 30th Bethmann-Hollweg, the 
German Chancellor, on being informed by his ambassador 
in London that the consistently negative and manifestly 
ag^essive policy of the Central Empires was causing the 
British Government grave anxiety, brought the strongest 
pressure to bear on Berchtold in order to obtain some 
concession from him which would allay Sir Edward 
Grey’s suspicions. But no sooner had he sent instructions 
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in this sense to his ambassador in Vienna than he can¬ 
celled them, and thus himself put an end to diplomatic 
action. 


XV 

It was also on July 30th that Moltke got into touch with 
his Austrian colleague Conrad on his own account, and 
pressed him to secure an order for Austria’s general 
mobilization in reply to Russia’s partial mobilization, 
since this would give Germany a pretext for proceeding 
to her own mobilization. And while on the one hand 
Austria decided to make an evasive reply to the British 
proposal for the taking of a pledge, and in any case 
not to suspend the military operations which she had 
begun against Serbia (upon whom moreover she now 
proposed to make further demands), on the other hand 
her own mobilization, which must inevitably lead to 
German mobilization also, was decided upon. 


XVI 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s renunciation of any moderating 
influence upon Austria, and the decisions taken at Vienna 
at the instance of the German General Staff, certainly 
coincided with the issue of the Czar’s order for the 
mobilization of all his forces on July 30th j but as this 
Russian decision was not yet known either in Berlin or 
in Vienna it could not have exercised any influence upon 
the progress of events. What took place in St. Petersburg 
was in no way the determining cause of what took place 
on the same day in Berlin and Vienna. 
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XVII 

In any case, the German declaration of a state of war 
between Russia and Germany could not be explained 
by the fact of Russian mobilization, for her mobilization 
was of a different character from that of the other Powers 
-a fact clearly stated by the highest responsible military 
authority, Moltke himself. Moreover Nicholas II solemnly 
promised William II that his army when mobilized would 
avoid any provocation; but he was unable to obtain a 
reciprocal undertaking to the same effect from the Kaiser. 

XVIII 

The arrival in Berlin of the news of the Russian mobiliza¬ 
tion enabled William II to proclaim the “state of threaten¬ 
ing danger of war” for which the German military 
commanders had been clamouring for the past two days, 
as a reply to the Czar’s decision; so that Bethmann- 
Hollyyeg could represent the German action to Great 
Britain as a response to “provocation.” 

XIX 

Henceforth Moltke, responsible for carrying out a plan 
which had been definitely drawn up twelve years earlier, 
was the master of the situation. Politico-military steps 
on Germany’s part succeeded one another rapidly: a 
summons to Russia to cease mobilization; a proposal 
to France to remain neutral in a German-Russian con- 
irt, and if—contrary to all probability—she accepted 
to proposal, a demand for the handing over of the 
fortresses of Toul and Verdun to the German army as 
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a pledge; a declaration of war on Russia, represented 
as the reply to a “challenge”; a declaration of war on 
France on a false pretext; a refusal to give an under¬ 
taking to respect Belgian neutrality; a declaration of war 
on Belgium on a false pretext; and the invasion of Bel¬ 
gium, of which the immediate effect was the intervention 
of Great Britain. 

XX 

Italy and Rumania, the allies of Germany and Austria, 
refused to join with them in an armed conflict which 
they regarded as a war of aggression. 


XXI 

The Austro-German determination to improve Austria- 
Hungary’s position in the East and to foil the Entente’s 
alleged plot against Germany’s security explains ±e 
fact that the world war was the conclusion of the crisis 

of July 1914- . 1 pi,- 

From the vast documentation at the disposal or ms- 

torians two other facts emerge; 

I No indication is to be found that, but for the steps 
concerted between the Vienna and Berlin Governments, 
and but for Berlin’s encouragement or incitement pt 
Vienna, this war would have broken out on tie initiative 
of either Serbia, Russia, France, or Great Britam. 

2. The pacific frame of mind of these Powers never 
ceased to be recognized by their adversaries rig 
the end of the month of July: in other words, ^er the 
Central Empires themselves had, as Bethmann-Ho weg 

put it, “thrown the iron dice.”(i) 
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As stated in the Preface, tlie reader wiU find below chapter and 
page refeiences to tlic autliorities noted in the text 
The notes are preceded by a Ust of the principal works 
winch any student of the subject must consult. These works 

are of two kinds: 

documents, almost all published officiallv 
(6) Historical works. 

In addition, there is a considerable propaganda literature 
which expresses German criticism of the drift of Article 2^1 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, as accusing the Imperial Government 
of the guilt of letting loose war in 1914. This propaganda in 
Germany has at least a semi-official character, and the essential 
part of its argument is to be found in Alfred von Wegerer’s book 
Die Widerlegung der Versailier Kriegsschuldthese (A Refutation 
of the Versailles War Guilt Thesis)^, wliich appeared in Berlin 
in 1928, and has been translated into both English (iqqo) and 
French (1933). ^ 

There are also many other sources, notably the testimony 
of statesmen and ambassadors, which may be recommended 
to those students who desire to inform themselves more fully 
Information regarding these different categories of works may 
befomdin: ^ 


rJ;- 3 ?® bibliography (in German) in Die Kriegsschuldfrage 
(Jhe Question of War Responsibility), by Georg Schwab, pub- 
lished in 1925. 

2. The German review long entitled Die Kriegsschuldfrage, 
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CHAPTER I 

I Griesinger to the Chancellor, July 6,1914- E No. 19 A. 

2 Bunsen, British ambassador in Vienna, to Grey, June 29, 
TQxj. B D No. 21. “Those who remember the circumstances 
of the notorious Agram and Dr. Friedjung trials in 1908 and 1909, 
will hesitate to accept without adequate proof wholesale denun¬ 
ciations of the Serb patriotic Societies which may now be 
exoected to be made/’ 

3 Private letter from Tschirschky to Jagow, August 25, 

i9i3.Gr.Po/.,vol.xxxv,No.i3737.P-362,note2. ^ 

4. Conrad, vol. iii, pp. 3 ii> 4o6, 506, 754 As the goal 

of any Balkan policy of the Monarchy I contemplate the mcorpora- 
tion of Serbia in the Monarchy, because in the development of 
an independent Serb State I see tlie dan^ger for Ae 

future of tlie Monarchy.”—“The annexation of Serbia is, Aer^ 
fore, in fact not only of the highest value 
but even an express condition of its existence-^ S , 

aggressive, inexorable enemy of tbe Monarchy. 

i. SS Co^ul « 

December 8,1912. Doc. dipl.fr., third series, vol. v. No. 21. 

7. Conrad, vol. iii, p. 758- 

8 . Conrad, vol. iii, p. 6 ii. ^ rr a vn 1 viii 

9. Telegram from Sztaen, June 23, 1914- Oe. U. A, vol. v , 

^ lO^^Conversation with House, i, I 9 i 4 - 

Papers of Colonel House, edited by Cfa. Seymour, 

L Conrad, vol. iu, pp. 469-70- 
(in November) that Austria’s value as ally would dm^ 
if s^ had not the strength of mind to undertake a bold action. 

by B»a.,old. Oc»b= 2 i .9x3. Ox- e.A..vol vii, 

by Jules Osmboii. No^bo 

Book, No. 6. With tliis conversation m 

what WilUam 11 said in 1904 “ a note to 

predecessor. It was summed up by Leopold himseitm a 
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his Mimster for Foreign Affairs, as follows; “ ‘For years past,’ 
said William II, ‘I have done everything to make friends with 
France, but, whenever I have held out my hand to her, she has 
repulsed my advances with contempt. All my proposals encounter 
the systematic opposition of the French Government and are 
combated by the French Press, which distorts them and uses 
them as a pretext for insulting me. I should have liked, in the 
general interest, to form with France a Continental bloc strong 
enough to act as a brake on the ambitions of Great Britain, who 
wants to confiscate the whole world to her own advantage. 
On the contrary, however, I find France preaching hatred and 
revenge, and preparing for war with the object of annih;iai-i'r,g 
us. Now I’ve had enough of it. I am not going to be so imprudent 
as to wait until the preparations which are being made against us 
are complete. If the French want war—^well, they shall have it. 

“ ‘So far as your country is concerned, I recommend you to 
prepme yourself, too. Your army is too small, and its strength is 
not in proportion to your population. If the tmpopularity of 
military service prevents you from increasing it, why should 
you not recruit black troops in your colonial possessions? 
At small expense you can find an unlimited number of soldiers 
there. In this terrible struggle which lies ahead of us, Germany 
is certain of victory^ but this time you will have to choose. 
You will have to be either vsdth us or against us. If you are 
with us, I will give you back the Flemish provinces of which 
France robbed you, contrary to all right. I will reconstitute the 
Duchy of Burgundy for you. Tliink over what I offer you 
and what may await you.’ ” Libre Belgique, Alay 31, 19335 
reproduced in Revue Beige des Livres, Documents et Archives de 
la Guerre, 1914-18, ninth series, p. 108. This conversation in 
1904 is also briefly reported in Cliancellor Billow’s Denktoiirtig- 
keiten {Memoirs), vol. ii, p. 72. 

14. Jaekh (Ernst), Kiderlen-Wdchter, Der Staatsmann und 
Mensch {Kiderlen-Wachter: the Statesman and the Man), vol. ii, 
P. 236. 

^ 5 - Von der Lancken-Wakenitz, Meine dreissig Dienstqahre 
{My Thirty Service Years), p. 57. 

16. Bulow to the Wilhelmstrasse, July 30, 1905. Gr. Pol., 
vol. xix. No. 6229. 

17. Ludendorff, “Denkschrift vom December i9i2”(Memoran- 
dum of December 1912), in Urkunden der Obersten Heeresleitung 
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uber ihre Tdtigkeit I9i6'-i8 (Documents of the German General 
Staff on the rdle zvhich it played from 1916 to I9i8):» p. 54. 

18. Conrad^ voL iii,, pp. 670 and 673. 

19. Von Eckardsteina Die IsoUerung Deutschlands {The Isolation 
of Germany)^ Leipzig^ I92l:> pp. 177-87. 

20. Bernhardi's work^ first published in October 1911,, had run 
into six editions by February 1913. Colonel (retired) Frobenius’s 
work^ entitled Des Deutschen Reiches Schicksalstunde^ a treatise 
first published in March 1914., ran into twelve editions within a 
few months. It was immediately translated into English and cir¬ 
culated in the United States under the title^ Germany's Hour of 
Destiny. 

21. This iS;, notably, the opinion of Sidney Fay, who expresses 
himself as follows, voL ii, p, 53: ^'The immediate occasion of the 
World War was the murder of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo. 
Had it not occurred, there would have been neither an Austro- 
Serbian War, nor a World War, in the summer of 1914. In spite 
of the increasing tension between the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente, it is probable that European diplomacy would 
have succeeded for months, perhaps for years, in averting a 
conflict which all statesmen foresaw as unspeakably terrible, 
and for which the Franco-Russian forces planned to be better 
prepared in 1917 than in 1914. The murder of the Archduke 
ignited material which would not otherwise have taken fire as 
it did, and perhaps not at all.” 


CHAPTER 11 

I, See the texts quoted by Bernadotte Schmitt ^ voL i, pp. 244 
et seq. 

2. Griesinger to the Chancellor, June 30,1914. X., I, No. 10. 

3. General Potiorek to the Minister for War, June 29. Oe. 
U. A.) voL viii, No, 9948. 

4. Reports by von Storck, June 30 and July i. Oe^ U.A.^ 
voL viii, Nos. 9951 and 9964. 

5. Report by Tisza to the Emperor Francis Joseph, July i. 
Oe. O', A.,, voL viii, No. 9978. 
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rI. Huldermann, Albert Balliny p. 301. “The French Govern¬ 
ment was so little desirous of war that its representatives m 
London were, as Baffin puts it, ‘singing very small,’ and did 

their utmost to avert disaster.” ^ rr i — 

12. Telegram from Sz^csen, July 28. Oe. U. A,y voL viu, 

No. 10907. _ TT XT K 

13. Telegram from von Schoen, July 29. K., liy 3^7-. 

14. Telegram from Szdcsen, July 30- Oe. U. A., vol. vm. 

No. 11079. 
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15- Sazonov to Isvolsky, July 29. Im. Bez., No. 220. “A<! 
we could not accede to Germany’s request, there is nothine 
left for us but to accelerate our arming and contemplate the 
inevitable eventuahty of war. Please inform the French Govern¬ 
ment to this eifect, and at the same time express our 
sincere gratitude for the declaration which the French am- 
bassactor has made to me in its name, that we can count entirely 
upon^France'^s support. In existing circumstances^, this declara¬ 
tion IS particularly valuable for us. It would be extremelv 
desirable that Great Britain should also without delay line ud 
with France, for it is only in this way that she can prevent 
a dangerous disturbance of the European equilibrium ” 

P “ the French ambassadors in 

St Petersburg and London, July 30. Yellow Book, No. loi 
The original text is as follows; “As I indicated to you in mv 
telegram of July 27, the Government of the Republic is 
resolved to spare no effort with a view to settling the conflict 
^d seconding the action of the Imperial Government in the 
interests of general peace. At the same time, France is resolved 
to fulfil all the obligations of the alliance. But in the interests 
of general peace itself, and in view of the feet that negotiation 
is in progress among tlie Powers least directly involved, I thinfc- 
it would be desirable that, in any measures of precaution and 
defence to which she may see fit to proceed, Russia should not 
take at present any step which would offer Germany anv 
pretext for general or partial mobilization of her forces.” 

17. Secret telegram from Isvolsky, July 30. Im. Bez , 
No. 291. ’ 

uJanuary 23, 1915, is hitlierto 
passage: “In the morning 
(July 31), M. Isvolsky^ wlio had been informed during the 
mght of the contents of M. Viviani’s telegram’’ (this is telegram 
No. loi mentioned in note i6 above), ‘‘came to see the Prime 
Mimster again Count Ignatieff, the Russian military attachd, 
had seen M. Messimy durmg the morning, and in the course 
or their conversation he had inquired how this reservation 
was to be translated into military terms. To what extent could 
prep^atOTy mobihzation measures be suspended in order not 
to give Germany the pretext which was feared? The Prime 
A^sto recalls that M. Isvolsky showed him a document in 
Which Count Ignatieff, in the light of his conversation with 
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M. Mcssimy, had indicated in what sense, from the military 
point of view, the thrmula in the Prime Minister’s telegram 
should be understood.” The telegram to Paltologue of July 30, 
at 8.40 p.m., was published in Poincare, p. 402. 

19. Telegram from Paleologue, July 30. Yellow Book, No. 102. 
See the text of this docuntent in Appuhn and Renouvin, 
Introduction aiix Tableaux d'histoire comparde de Guillaume II, 
p. 95, where it was correctly published for the first time. 

20. This is the telegram from Paltologue which figures, but 
incorrectly reproduced, in the Yellow Book, under No. 118. 


CHAPTER XI 

I. Telegram from Mensdorff, Austrian ambassador in London, 
December 22,1912. Oe. U. A., vol. v. No. 5028. 

2. Telegram from Lichnowsky, December 4, 1912. Gr. Pol., 
vol. xxxiii, No. 12481. 

3. See the telegrams from Lichnowsky in K., 1, Nos. 5 ^ 3°> 
43, 55, 62, 165, 258, 265. On June 24, 1914—that is to say, 
several days before the Sarajevo outrage—the German ambas¬ 
sador reported the following statement by Grey: “No impub- 
lished arrangement existed between Great Britain and the 
Entente Powers. He was able to repeat the assurance which he 
had previously made publicly in Parliament as to that, md 
he was glad to be able to add that he would never do anythmg 
to cause the policy of the Entente to take a direction contrary to 
German interests. He also believed tliat recently this quesuon 
has been considered among us more cah^y. But he wanted to 
be quite frank with me, and had no desire to tod me ^tray; 
and he thus took advantage of the opportumty which was 
now offered him to tell me that, despite the foregoing facts, 
his relations with the other two Powers of the Entente were, 
now as before, very close, and had lost nothing of their origm 
solidarity. Upon all important questions, he kept m permanent 
contact with the Governments of these Powers.’ 

On July 14 Lichnowsky formulated the 
ahZ lie Lte of British public opinion: “It will 
brand the whole Serbian nation as do 

and deprive it, as the Lokalanzeiger im 
of th.c svBip^thy of civilized Europe, , . • ^ 
stem md rutliless proceedings against die assassins woul 
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understood here, but I fear that public opinion will not be on 
the side of anyone who attempts to exploit this occasion in the 
political sphere and make it a point of departure for military 
measures against a criminal people. In this case the present 
Cabinet^ already weakened by the internal crisis, would scarcely 
be strong enough to maintain a policy in contradiction not 
only with the moral feeling of the nation, but also with the 
particular tendencies of the (Liberal) party.” 

July i6: ‘'I again express the view that, if military measures 
are taken against Serbia, all public opinion will take sides against 
Austria-Hungary 

July 27: “The impression is steadily growing here—and I 
gathered this clearly from my conversation with Sir Edward 
Grey—that the whole Serbian question is becoming a question 
of preponderance between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente, In consequence, if Austria’s intention to take advantage 
of present circumstances in order to crush Serbia (as Sir Edward 
Grey puts it) were manifested still more clearly, Great Britain 
would, I am certain, put herself unreservedly alongside France 
and Russia, in order to show that she is not disposed to tolerate 
the moral or military defeat of her group. If in these conditions 
it comes to war, we shall have Great Britain against us, for the 
feeling that, in view of the Serbian Government’s conciliatory 
spirit, war might easily have been avoided will be a decisive 
.factor in the attitude of the British Government,” 

4. Report from von Schoen, chargi d'*affaires:, Jtily iS. K.y 
IV, Annex IV, No. 2. 

5. Grey to Buchanan, July 25. B, D., No. 132. 

6. Telegram from Lichnowsky, July 8. K., I, No. 30. 

7. Telegram from Lichnowsky, July 25. /C., I, No. 180. , 

8. Telegram from Lichnowsky, July 27. K,^ I, No. 265.— 
Telegram from Mensdorff to Berchtold, July 28, D. /!., second 
part, No. 91. “I believe that Grey would like to collaborate 
with Germany with a pacific object. If he suspected that 
Germany were ‘pushing’ us, or, generally speaking, that it 
were desired to provoke a war with Russia, his line of action 
would change considerably, and he would, I fear, range himself 
all the more decisively on the Russian side.” 

9. Huldermann, Albert Ballina p, 302. 

10. Letter from Prince Henry of Prussia to William 11 , 
July 28. R:., II, No. 374. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

I. Fischery pp * 197 and 231. See also Lutz's reflections, p. 12. 
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translated by La Chesnais, Le groups socialiste du Rezchtag 
et la didaration de guerre {The Socialist Group in the Reicmag 
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See also Royer, La sociahdimocratie allemande etaustro-hongroise 
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{The German Socialists during the Crisis of July 1914), published 
in Revue d’histoire de la Guerre mondiale, October numberj 1933. 
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K., 11,456. 
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Sozialdemokratie (Ten Years of Social Detnocracy), p. 9 
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and of the article in Vnmarts (August i) on “Europe’s Hour 
of Fate,” which ended as follows: “Nevertheless, if this horror 
comes true, if a war of peoples drowns Europe in a sea of blood, 
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14 p.gy.SecalsoLaChesnais, pp. 63-4. 
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12- Eyschenj Minister of State of Luxembourg, to Tagow 
August I. K., Ill, Nos. 602, 637.—^I'he German minister in 
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